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AGENTS WANTED FOR 


“THE BLUE-COATS,” 


AND «HOW THEY LIVED, FOUGHT AND DIED FOR THE UNION, 
With Scenes and Incidents in the Great Rebellion.” 


It contains over 100 fine Engravings and 500 pages, and is the spiciest and cheapest war book 


published, Price only $2.50 per copy. 


B@F" Send for Circulars and see our terms, and a full description of the work. Address 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Philadelphia Pa. 





“BEYOND THE. 


MISSISSIPPI.” 





“4 COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE NEW STATES ‘AND TERRITORIES, 
FROM THE GREAT RIVER TO THE GREAT OCEAN.” 


BY ALBERT D. RICHARDSON. 
ITS POPULARITY IS ATTESTED BY THE SALE OF OVER 20,000 COPIES IN A SINGLE MONTH. 


Life and Adventure on Prairies, Mountains, and the Pacific Coast. With over 200 De- 
rag ee Photographic Views of the Scenery, Cities, Lands, Mines and Curiosities o: 
the West. 


To prospective emigrants and settlers in the “Far West,” this History of that vast and fertile region will prove an 
iavaluable assistance, supplying, as it does, a want long felt of a full, authentic and reliable guide to climate, soil, pro 


lucts, means of travel, &c., d&c. 


AGENTS WANTED.—Send for circulars, with terms, and full description of the work. 


Address 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


26 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








TO TAKE ORDERS FOR MY 


Superior Family Bibles and Standard Works 


A NEW QUARTO EDITION OF 
THE POLYGLOT FAMILY BIBLE, 


Bound in numerous styles and prices. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF THE 
GREAT REBELLION, 

Containing Thrilling Adventures, Daring Deeds, Heroic 
Exploits and Wonderful Escapes of Spies, Scouts and 
Detectives, together with the Songs, Ballads and Hu- 
morous Incidents of the War. By Dr. L. P. Brockerr. 

lete with Engravings fully describing the Daring 
Intrepid Deeds of the Heroes and Heroines. 8vo. 
—. 500 pp. Price, cloth, $2.75; Sheep, (Library style,) 


‘o business 
that every intelligent and knowledge-seeking 


A POPULAR COMMENTARY ON THE 
GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 
By ALFRED NEVIN, D. D. Octavo. 724 Pages. Price, $3.50 

IY WILL CONTAIN: 1. The Text, with Parallel Passages. 

2. A Clear and Comprehensive Exposition of the Gos- 
pel, based on the interpretation received by all Evange!- 
ical Christians. 

3. A Division of the Gospel into Lessons of proper 
length, with appropriate questions to each. 

4. A Harmony of the Gospels. 

5. A Chronological Table, giving the leading events in 
the Saviour’s Lite. 

6. An Appendix with a more minute explanation of 
persons, places and things referred to in the Gospel than 
would be proper in the Notes. 

&27 See 16-page full Descriptive Circular. 


pays so well as an agency for Family Bibles or Popular Histories or Biographies, for they are the books 
rson wants, and is always willing to purchase. Old agents and al! 


others who want the best paying agencies will please send for circulars fully in| these works, with special 


terms to agents, and compare them and the character of the books with those of other pub 


ishers. Address 


WILLIAM FLINT, Publisher, 26 8. 7th st., Philadelphia, Pa. 








RECEIPTS FOR DISTRICT SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


List of School Districts whose Boards have subscribed and paid for one copy for each Director, ip January, 1869, 
the figures showing the number of copies taken and paid for, in each case : 


CAMERON. 


5 


NORTHAMPTON, 


Easton, Board of Control 9 


LANCASTER 


MT ones 5 0 0 40a 6 tebe teed eee ea 
West Hempfield 


Unionville 


The following Districts have subscribed for five ccpies, but the money is yet due: 
6th Ward Distr'ct, Allegheny City: Orwell District, Bradford ; Paradise and Upper Leacock, Lancaster ; Nort! 
Annville, Lebanon; S. District, Wilkesbarre Township, Luzerne ; Plymouth, Montgomery 
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REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 


This always interesting document,—found 
at length in the last number,—is remarkably 
full and satisfactory in its statistical details,— 
especially in a comparative point of view. In 
fact, in this respect, it is the most comprehen- 
sive that has appeared for many years, and is 
therefore deserving of, as it will repay, very 
careful examination. 
is it necessary, to notice all its interesting con- 
clusions. Some, however, of more than or- 
dinary suggestiveness cannot be passed over al- 
together without remark. 

The average length of the school term has 


5 months and 19} days. 

Of schools, 231; of graded schools, 137; 
of teachers, 248; 
been added to the numbers of the preceding 
year. 


But the best growth, here, is that in the av- | 
erage of attendance of pupils, which is 27,234, | 
: | der the new law on the subject. 


and is an increase to be proud of, being very 


perceptibly in the right direction. 


The increase in the salaries of male teachers | 


is $1.41 and of female $1.25, during the year. 


In 1868, $72g,353 more than in 1867 were | 


spent for building purposes ; and the total spent 
for building in 1868 was within a fraction of 
32,000,000. 

The total cost of the system, in 1868, for 
all purposes, was $6,200,000, 

The amount to the Normal Schools in 1868 
was $10,000; and in the eight years since the 
first State appropriation to these Institutions, 
only $84,948. 

Of the 23 non-accepting school districts, 13 
have complied with the late law and the re- 
quirements of the system; leaving only 10 
still recreant. 


The table at pages 26 and 27 of the report, 


FEBRUARY, 


We have not space, nor | 
: : , i | assembled ; 
increased, over the State, 2{ days; being now | , 


and of pupils 11,126 have | 
| sult, where made, does not seem to have been 


1869. Wuote No. 200. 


McCASKEY. 


Associate, J = 


as compiled from the statistics of the County 


| Superintendents, but of which we cannot even 
_ give the general results, is very valuable in re- 
| ference to School Houses, 
| ratus, Schools, 
Superintendents, for the years 1866, 1867 and 


Furniture, Appa- 


Teachers and Labors of County 


1868, comparatively. Jt shows in most of the 
items an encouraging advance. 

The table of County Institutes is a proud 
exhibit for the Schoo] Department. Even un- 
der the almost paralyzing disadvantage of not 


| having had a dollar with which to procure and 


send forth proper Lecturers and Instructors for 


| these meetings, 10,268 of the Teachers of the 


State, out of a total of 16,771, have been thus 
or nearly two-thirds of the whole. 


The trial of uniform Text-books in coun- 


| ties, permitted by the new law on the subject, 


was not made in many counties; and the re- 


favorable. 
In about 40 of the counties, 282 Permanent 
Certificates have been granted to Teachers, un- 


Near the end of the report, several pages 
are given to the proposed * College Bill.” Our 
opinion of this measure having heretofore been 
expressed, need not now be repeated. Most 
of its features are good; some we do not like. 
On the whole we would prefer no action at 
all, to this, for the present. From one ex- 
pression in this part of the report we must re- 
spectfully dissent. It is, “that we are trying 
to educate all our people, but are educating 
them superficially.” If this is sound, then the 
Poet’s wild saying, that “a little learning is a 
dangerous thing,” must also be sound; for 
either position, (or rather, both expressions of 
the same sentiment) would cut off all learning 
except to those who are certain of the deep 
draughts of a College education. In truth, 
there may and there ought to be as little of 
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superficiality in the rudiments (the “little learn- | most successful Institute, send twenty-four 


ing”) of the beginner, as in the higher branches 
of the collegian; and the system which im- 
parts these rudiments thoroughly lays the foun- 
dation of all knowledge. 
to the man. The common school pupil is the 
incipient college student, if properly taught. 
If, however, the superficiality alluded to is in 
the manner of imparting the rudiments in our 
common schools, that is another question. But 
we do not suppose it is;—knowing the vast 
improvement in our Teachers in the past ten 
or twelve years. 

The report, very wisely, is sparing of sug- 
gestion of change in the general law. As to 
County Superintendents, while we concur in 


The boy is father | 


names. ‘There being but 26 schools in the 
county, this is hard to beat. 
Carbon—M. J. Corse, of Mauch Chunk, an 
old friend, sends six names, with his own. 
Centre--Superintendent Magee and two others 
add eight to a list already amongst our best. 
Crawford—Superintendent Persons (we like 


| such persons) adds nine more to his goodly list. 


Cumberland—Our good friend Superinten- 


| dent Swartz sends twelve names from his Insti- 


all that is said in favor of such an agency in | 
the system, we regret that not only the distinct | 


demand is not made to still greatly elevate the | 
| lists, with fifty-nine namesinall, in two months. 


| Small counties have big hearts. 


qualifications for the office, and place it en- 
tirely in the appointment and control of the 
school Department, but an opinion is expressed 
against such a change. Until this be done, our 


own opinion long has been, that the office will | 


fail of its full measure of good. All changes 
short of this are palliatives. 

We like the idea of a school census of the 
children in the State, if it can be effected and 
be made thorough. 


tute. 

Erie—-Superintendent Fisk has sent eight. 

Fayette—Superintendent Wanee sends a list 
of eight names. 

Franklin—Superintendent Shoemaker _ has 
sent thirty-two from the Institute, of which 
we hear a fine account. 

Suniata—Superintendent Lloyd has sent three 


Lawrence—in the early years of the Fourna/ 
one of its best friends,—is return mg to its first 
love. Superintendent McCracken has lately 
added twenty-one names of Teachers to the 


| list. 


| Young, and 


The glad news is announced that two addi- | 
| month,—mostly from the County Institute. 


tional Normal Schools are in progress, and 
that we shall probably soon have six of these 
noble institutions in operation. 

The changes recommended in the Normal 
School acts, and the mode of bringing these 


institutions up to their work and to the wants | 


of the State, are admirable. 


On the whole, the report 1s an able, useful, | 


and satisfactory document;—plain, practical 
and to the purpose. It has less of grandilo- 
quent display and more of solid matter in it 
than any that has emanated from the Depart- 
ment for years. Differing from it in a few 
points, and concurring with it in most, we 
feel, after reading it, that it is the record of 
hard, earnest and useful work by the State Su- 
perintendent, and of much progress in the sys- 
tem. 


—2> 


FROM OUR FRIENDS. 


Not having had room for the insertion ot 


Lehigh—V arious friends have sent 8 names, 
which, with 52 from County Superintendent 
30 from City Superintendent 
Buehrle, (of Allentowm,) make go in the 
“ Lehigh bas done better.” 

Luzerne—Superintendent Armstrong has ad- 
ded the names ot thirteen Teachers to the list. 

Mercer—Superintendent Miller sends eigh- 
teen from Institute. 

Mifiin—Superintendent Mohler, from the 
Institute of little Mifflin, sends twenty-nine 
names. But the county was always good :— 


'Goed Superintendents, good Institutes, and 


this list in the last number, we now credit our | 
| warded by her active and intelligent County 


f-iends with their favors received both in De- 
cember and January. 

Beaver—Superintendent Whitham adds nine 
names to his good list. 

Blair adds nine to its already good list. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


good to the Journal. 

Montour—We have 14 names ;—we suppose 
by the kindness of Superintendent Henry. 

Northampton—County Superintendent Wal- 
ker adds twenty-four and City Superintendent 
Cottingham, of Easton, eleven to the list of 
our friends. 

Schuy/ki//—Superintendent Newlin and other 
friends have added twenty names. 

Sxyder—Superintendent Moyer takes thirty- 
three (33) more stepson the way towards head. 

at last has looked kindly on the 
A list of thirty-seven teachers for- 


Somerset 
Journal, 


Superintendent Critchfield, with promise ot 

more, is as welcome as twice the number from 

an old Yourna/ county. 
Washington—Superintendent Gilchrist sends 


Cameron—Superintendent Johnson, and his | seventy names. 
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TEACHER’S ECONOMICS. 


THE GARDEN. 
A man of words and not of deeds 
Is like a garden full of weeds ;— 
When first the weeds to grow began, 
That was the time to show the man. 


Some months back we spoke of a good- 


humored wife, a comfortable home and some | 


ground to till, as necessary elements of the 


Teacher’s Home; and we have already some- | 
what enlarged on the first and second. The 


third—the ground—is now to be cultivated: 
by ground meaning, of course, a good-sized 
garden; for the Teacher has neither the time, 
nor should he abstract it from his professional 
duties, to work even a small farm. 


his family, with corn to give roasting-ears in 


the season, and sufficient of the ripe grain to | 


fatten a pairof hogs and feed his poultry,—he 


should have ; his cow pasture being rented and | 


hay bought from some neighboring farm:r. 


Garden-ground such as here spoken of, no | 
house-keeper,—we do not now speak of teach- | 


ers and others resident in large towns,—should 


be without and pretend to havea home. And | 


of all persons it is most essential to the health, 
comfort and welfare of the Teacher. 
ling in a garden seems to have been the normal 


condition of our first parents, and why should | 
it not be the proper condition of the teacher of | 
It is true, the working ofthe garden | 


the race? 


was not then included ; for, when that became 


necessary, by sin, expulsion from the garden | 
|—we dislike to use the common American 


took place. But as Adam and Eve longingly 


looked back to their pleasant Eden whep driven | 
forth, may it not be a lingering grace in their | 


descendants which connects so many of our 


pleasantest thoughts and hours with the gar- | 
den, even though accompanied with labor? | 
We have thought so; and we can conceive of 


no more appropriate and elevating and human- 
izing employment for the Teacher—to say no- 
thing of it as regards profit—than that of de- 
voting his 
regetable world, even in the narrow bounds of 
a paled-in garden. 
that, unlike most others, can be taken up and 


laid down at any moment, but one that, for | 


variety and interest and thought-suggestive- 
ness, has few equals. 

We have neither space, nor is it probably 
necessary, to give the rural teacher any direc- 
tions in general gardening,—though we pre- 
tend to know something, practically as well as 
theoretically, on the subject. We shall therefore 
conclude this article by considering the gar- 
dener’s great trouble—Weeds. 


But gar- | 
den-ground, large enough to produce enough | 
of vegetables, including potatoes, and fruit for | 


Dwel- | 


eisure hours to the culture of the | 


Besides, it is not only one | 


Economics. 
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Be it known, then, that there is no such 
thing as weeds in well managed garden 
| ground. What most call by that name, in a gar- 
den, are nothing but plants growing out of 
place ; and, as all plants have their uses, all we 
| have to do, in order to prevent any plant from 
becoming those annoyances called weeds, is to 
_ study their nature and uses, and, after increas- 
| ing our knowledge by mastering them botan '- 
cally and economically,—a most appropriate 
kind of knowledge, by the way, for the Teach- 
er,—to apply them to their proper or to some 
| useful purpose. 

Now, there is one use to which all refuse 
| vegetable matter in the garden,—weeds as well 
as the offal of garden plants,—may be profitably 
applied, even though we can find no better 
| disposai for them ; and that is, the manure heap, 
'or rather the manure-hole. By making a hol- 
low in some out-of-the-way corner, and throw- 
ing all such weeds and offal into it, as removed 
from the beds or plats, with a little lime or 
plaster of Paris, stable or poultry manure, (which 
is better) and stirring up the mass occasionally 
tillit rots and becomes perfectly decomposed,— 
the judicious gardener acquires the very best fer- 
tilizer for the garden, in addition to getting rid 
| of “the weeds.” If to this he added forest 
leaves, in the fall, the quantity will be in- 
creased and the quality improved. 

But there are tew volunteer plants appearing 
in the garden that may not be applied to better 
purposes than even the compost heap. The 
gardener, be he teacher or other, keeps a cow, 
a pair of hogs, and a couple of dozen of hens, 
term “ chickens,” as meaning the full grown 
fowl; hen is better, including both cock and 
hen, as horse and.cow include both sexes of 
their kinds. Let him carry, then, as he weeds 
his beds, what he pulls up (being sure always 
to take the roots with him) to dependent ani- 
mals, night and morning,—to his cow, th: large 
succulent plants and leaves, such as Jambs- 
quarter, beet and turnip leaves, &c.; to his 
hogs, the young grasses with all the earth ad- 
| hering to their roots,—for penned swine shoald 
be regularly supplied with fresh earth as a neu- 
tralizer,—also the hog-weed or purslane, which 
is eaten with much avidity, and is said to be 
very fattening, with such others as trial shall 
prove to be acceptable. All these will save 
| corn, besides keeping the animals in better 
health. ‘The hens delight in chick-weed and 
cabbage leaves, leaves of the Jerusalem arti- 
choke, and even tomato leaves are greedily 
devoured Ml poultry confined in a pen. 

Weeds! Why there is no such thing accord- 
ing to this common sense system. Let this 
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plan be adopted, and in one month the com- 
plaint will be, not that these volunteer aids to 
stock-feeding grow too fast, but, that they do 
not grow fast enough. Half an hour, morning 
and evening, given to gathering and feeding 
them to domestic animals, will so use them up 
that the gardener will often wonder what he 
is to do when the growth is exhausted. But 
here again the beautiful orderings of Provi- 
dence come into view ;—each season not only 
producing its own vegetables and fruit for man 
in their order, but its so-called weeds for his 
dumb dependents. 

Higher and better than all this: May there 
not be a lesson in the garden and its weeds,— 
when properly considered, cultured and every 
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A Practica GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLIsH LANGUAGE, | 
Synthetic and Analytic, Adapted to the wants of Pub- ! 


lie Schools, Academies and Private Learners. By An- 
drew Burtt, A. M. Author of “ Elements of English 
Grammar.” 12mo0. Pp. 320. Pittsburgh: A. H. En- 
glish @ Co, 1869. 


More than once we have been somewhat puzzled to 
find how to speak well of the literary production of an 
old friend, wi-hout iajuring the cauce of truth by praising 
that which was not very praiseworthy. But here esteem 
for the author, founded on personal knowledge and re- | 
spect, adds to the pleasure of being free to commend his | 
work. It is methodical in arrangement, clear and precise | 
in expression and definition, and remarkably rich in ex- | 
anples and exercises. The synopsis or skeleton of each | 
division and the Questions for Review, grouped as they | 
are at the end, and not at the foot of every page, consti- 
tute an admirable and, we believe, a most valuable feature 
in the practical use of the books The Diagrams, too, 
for sentential analysis,—not intermixed (or, if we may 
wie the word, inte ‘meddled) throughout the wok a; in 
some others that embrace this feature, but grouped in a 
few pages by themselves near the end, present the means 
of using or omitting this method of instruction, accord- 
ing to the tastes of the teacher and the needs of the stu- | 
dent. From beginning to end we like the book, and can 
safely commend it to the examination of the profession, 
I: will stand the test. B. 


Ovurttines or Composition. Designed to supply and de- 
velop the principles of the Art, by means of Exercises in the 
preparation of Essays, Debates, Lectures and Orations 
For the use of Schools, Colleges and private students. By 
H. Z. Zander and T. E. Howard, A.M. 12mo. JP’p. 208. 
Boston; R. S. Davis & Co. 1869. 
This is another attempt—and one very carefully con- 

sidered and prepared—to overcome that great difficulty in 

the training of youth,—the imparting of facility in ex- | 
pressing their ideas on paper. After all, this difficulty 
does not so much consist in want of power of expression 
as in want of ideas to be expressed; and this little man- 
ual is intended to meet the difficulty on iss own ground. 

It presents a large number of subjects for composition, 

each of them regularly considered in its most prominent | 
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portion utilized,—for the teacher in cultivating 
| his professiodal garden—the school? May 
not the bad boy and girl, if treated weed- 
fashion, be lost forever; when, by a close 
study of their natures,—their idiosyncracies, so 
to speak,—their true uses and spheres might 
have been discovered, the proper correctives 
applied, and themselves turned to usefulness, 
happiness and honor? [If it be true that there 


are no weeds, when all plants are applied to 
their purposes according to their natures, is it 
not likely to be true also, nay, even more true 
if this is possible, that no human being was 
ever made to be reprobated by his fellows, and 
least of all by him who stands under the tre- 
mendous responsibility of the Teacher? 







bearings,—not in full, but in the skeleton form, to be 
filled out by the pupil or student in his own words, and 
with his own amplification of ideas and illustrations. 
Not followed too closely, but used more suggestively than 
as patterns or full outlines to be merely filled up and color- 
ed,——these forms cannot but do good to tbe learner who 
is at a loss more for ideas and their logical arrangement 
than for words. Judiciously used, it must make thinkers 
as well as writers. B. 


| Scuoot History or PENnNsytvania, from the earliest 


settlements to th: present time. Designed for Common 

Schools, Academies, Colleges, Families and Libraries, 

By F. R. Sypher. 12mo. Pp. 344. Philadelphia: 

F. B. Lippincott G Co. 1869. 

We announced the forthcoming of this book some 
time ago, in terms of commendation based on a perusal 
of advanced sheets. A careful examination of the com- 
pleted work jus‘iies all and more than all then said. In 
fact, it is the only School History of the State we know 


| of worthy of a place in the hands of our youth, and will 


long continue to be so. Written in a lively and clear 
style, it attracts attenti.n while it imparts information ; 
and, freei from the minute and use‘ess details which usu- 
ally cumber such books and weary the learner, it gives all 
tha: is necessory to a full knowledge of our State, with 
incidents and facts calculated to fasten the knowledge in 
the mind. In mechanical execution it is also beautiful 
and its pictorial illustrations explanatory and attractive. 
At one effort the author has occupied the whole field; 
and if we know anything of book-making, he will re- 
tain it undisputed, in this department at least, for years to 
come. B. 
Anatysts or Civit GoveRNMENT, including a Topical 
and Tabular arrangement of the Constitution of the United 

States. Designed as a class-book for the use of Grammar, 

High and Normal Schools, Academies, and other institu- 

tions of learning. By Calvin Townsend, Counselor-at- 

Law. 12mo. Pp. 342. New York: Ivison, Phin- 

ney, Blakeman & Co. 1869. 

This is a good book—an admirable book. Any one 
desirous of obtaining a clear and satisfactory idea of the 
origin, principles and form of civil government as finally 
developed in the Constitution of the United States, must 
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Book Notices. 


Part I. running, in brief but clear chapters, from | 


“ The Early Settlement of America,”through ‘Common | 


Law in the Colonies,” “ Causes of the Revolution,” 
“ Unity of the Colonies,” “ Articles of Confederation,” 
*© Origin of the present Constitution,” “ Declaration of 


Rights,” “* Analysis of the Constitution, &c., &c., in the | 


small space of 98 pages, gives positively the best view of 
our Government in its growth and present state, and that 


almost wholly from its own official and authoritative doc- | 


uments, we have ever seen. 


Part Il, or “ Annotation on | 


the Analysis of the Constitution of the United States,” | 
in 116 pages, presents—not the author’s, but the adjudi- | 


cated and accepted and settled meaning of each portion of 


it,—in regular order and in dependence each on the other, | 
with out party bias or sectional leaning; the whole con- | 


cluded by a copious glossary of the legal terms used in a 
full index. Without any hesitation, we can commend 
this book to the confidence of our readers. B. 


Lapreyt’s Mopern ConversATIONAL Frencu READER; 
or Classic Models of Practical French Conversation, drawn 
Srom the plays of the last French Authors of the present age. 
By E. M, Ladreyt. Small 12mo. Pp. 238. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1869. 

Though but recently published, this work has already 
been introduced into leading schools and colleges in vari- 
ous parts of the country; among them the West Point 
Military Academy and the U. S. Naval Academy, at An- 
napolis. Of its excellence as a text-book this would seem 
an all-sufficient endorsement. M. 


BeGcinninG German. Lesson’s Introductory to the Study 
of the German Language; with a Vocabulary, Select 
Phrases for German Conversation, and Reading Lessons. 
By Dr. Emil Otto, Prof. Mod. Languages and Lecturer 
at the University of Heidelberg; Author of German 
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to gain, not only the true pronunciation, but the idioms 

of the language. Suited to the wants of beginners and 

progressing within proper limits, this one is a work which 
the intelligent teacher will welcome with pleasure and use 

with profit in his classes. B. 

Wivp Lire Unper Tue Equator. Narrated for Young 
People. By Paul Du Chaillu, anthor of “ Discoveries 
in Equatorial Africa,” “Stories of the Gorilla Country,” 
Gc. With numerous Engravings. 12mo. Pp. 232. 
Now York: Hasper @ Brothers. 1869. 

ADVENTURES IN THE Apache Country. 4 tour through 
Arizona and Sonora, with notes on the silver regions of 
Nevada. By F. Ross Browne, author of “ Yusef,” 
“ Crusoe’s Island,” ‘* American Family in Germany,” 
“ The Land of Thor,” Gc. Illustrated by the Author 
12mo. Pp. 535. New York: Harper G Brother. 1869. 
We place these works in juxtaposition and notice them 

together, because, though on unsimilar subjects, relating 

to widely separated portions of the earth, and addressed to 


| very different classes of readers, they are of about equal 


Philadelphia : | 





Conversation Lexicon, French Conversation Grammar, | 


Ge. 1st American Edition. 
a Synopsis of German Grammar. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1869. . 

New Guive To German Conversation. Containing an 
Alphabetical List of nearly 800 familiar words, of similar 
Orthography or Sound and of the same Meaning in both 
Languages, followed by Exercises; a Classified Vocabu- 
lary of words in frequent use; Familiar Phrases and 
Dialogues; a Sketch of German Literature ; Idiomatic 
Expressions; Proverbs, Letters, Gc., and a Synopsis of 
German Grammar, arranged from works of Witcomb, 
Otto, Flaxman, and others. By L. Pylodet. 18mo. 
Pp. 275. New York: Leypoldt G Holt. 1869. 
Used in proper connexion with an extended grammar, 

these practical little books cannot but be of great use to 

the student of German, desirous of acquiring the power 
to speak as well as to read and write the language. Their 
titles are so fully descriptive of their contents that nathing 
more need be said, except that both come fully up to the 
promises of their titles. B. 


Premieres Lectures. Beginners’ French Reader. Short 
and easy pieces in Prose and Verse; with a complete Vo- 
cabulary. Arranged by L. Pylodet. Broad 18mo. Pp. 
225. New York? Leypoldt G Holt. 1869. 

Here is another of Leypoidt & Holt’s useful publica- 
tions in aid of studefits in the foreign languages. We are 
rejoiced, once more, to see an actual French Reader and 
to escape from the long list of phrase books, conversation 
books and other short-cuts to the modern languages. 


By L. Pylodet. 
12mo. Pp. 207. 


With 


These, of course, have their place and their value, in con- | 


nection with the Grammar and the works for exercise in 
reading and translation ; but, when relied on alone, they 
never did and never will make a sound German, French, 
or Italian scholar. Just such works as this are essential 


value in literature. In addition to this, they have several 
traits markedly in common. Intensely egotistical and per- 
sonal, the author of each has his hobby, which he mounts 
and shows off in the most unexpected places. The one 
paces his gorilla on all occasions, and the other brings up 
his California life and his Washoe experience even in the 
quiet towns of Germany. Take from both the Chailluism 
and the Brownism, and reduce the gorilla and Washoe to 
conscionable dimensions, and the works would be benefit- 
ted as well by compression in size as by increase in value 
on the principle of expurgation. As it is, however, they 
are very readable from novelty of incident and liveliness 
in style; of course, highly sensational, toth. B. 


| History of PennsyLvANiA VoLuNTEERS, 1861-5: Pre- 


pared in Compliance with Acts of the Legislature, by 

Samuel P. Bates, Member of the Historical Society of 

Pennsylvania. Vol. 1. Octavo, Pp. 1327. 

Two successive acts of the legislature authorized and 
directed the preparation of a military history of the organ- 
ization of Pennsylvania volunteers and militia during the 
late war; the history to embrace an account of “the ser- 
vices in the field of each regiment, together with a roll 
giving the name, age, and residence of each officer and 
soldier, the date and term of enlistment, the promotions, 
discharges, and casualties, and the places of burial of those 
who died in the service.” In June, 1866, Governor 
Curtin authorized Mr. Bates to begin this laborious work. 
Nothing previously published by authority of our State 
Legislature can, from the nature of the case, be in equal 
demand, or will be so generally prized and so carefully 
preserved as the history of which this is the opening vol- 
ume. The State Historian, amid difficulties not antici- 
pated, has carried his work forward with so much energy 
that fifty regiments are here disposed of—a brief history 
of each being given, together with such military record 
of each member—officer or private—as is required by the 
act above quoted. The preparation of these volumes in- 
volves great labor, but the gentleman intrusted with this 
duty has all the qualifications requisite to ensure its suc- 
cessful performance—not the least of which is a genius 
for hard work. M. 
Beecuer’s Sermons. Sermons by Henry Ward Beecher, 

Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Selected from Published and 

Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their Author. 

Complete in Two Volumes, 8vo. Pp. : Vol. 1, 484, Vol. 

2, 486. With Steel Portrait by Halpin. Cloth, $5.00. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

From the hundreds of Mr. Beecher’s sermons that have 
appeared in print during the past ten years, the Rev. Mr. 
Abbott has here given those which he regards as best, and 
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surroundings of his daily walk and ministry. As we read 
we are, in imagination, among the hills and vales of 
Judea—all about us is the atmosphere of Palestine of the 
first century. There is little to be found here in the way 
of theological discussion—it is the story of the Saviour 
told lovingly, truthfully, and in a manner perhaps more im- 
pressive and beautiful than ever before. The engravings 
and maps by which the book is illustrated are by the best 
peal as What will you do with Christ? of description, as 
Spring-time in Nature and in Experience ; of personal 


experience, as The Walk to Emmaus; sermons addressed | 
| school attached to every synagogue, and among the Jews 


to the church and the clergy as Fishers of Men, and two 
on “ Jesus Christ and Him Crucified ;” and sermons that 


are poems in prose, as The Sepulchre in the Garden. In | 


short, says the compiler, “they have been sclected in the 
spirit in which they were preached, with reference not so 


much to the demands of theological scholarship as to the | 
wants of the popular heart.” These sermons will be wel- | 
comed everywhere, and the truths here so vividly set forth | 


pondered by every reader. The key-note of both vol- 


umes is found in the saying of St. Paul, * Our conversa- | 


tion (citizenship) is in Heaven”—that, not in some dis- 
tant future, but in the active present—now. When will 


men realize the truth that Heaven is (or may be) here | 


and now? Books like these will aid us to such realiza- 


tion, for we take them up eagerly and lay them down | 


with reluctance, as though reading Hawthorne or Thack- 
eray. They invest the truths of Christianity with their 


native charm, give life a higher meaning, and the words | 
“manhood,” “love” and “duty’’ a more sacred significance. | 


M. 


Assott’s Lire or Curist. Fesus of Nazareth: his Life 


and Teachings ; founded on the Four Gospels, and [llus- | 
trated by Reference to the Manners, Customs, Religious Be- | 
biefs, and Political Institutions of his Times. By Lyman 
Abbott. With Designs by Fenn, Dore, De Laroche, de. | 
Crown 8vo. Pp. 522. Clth, Beveled Edges. New York: | 


Harper & Brothers. $3.50. 
The preparation of this fascinating record of the Mar- 


velous Man of Galilee—involving many years of careful | 
study—has been purely a labor of love. “The pen which | 
I took up with enthusiasm,” says the author, “I lay down | 


with regret. Whatever reception the Christian public 
may accord to this fruit of my studies, I shall ever be 
grateful for the impulse which has led me to them, for in 


those studies themselves I have found my highest and | 


best reward.” ‘The opening chapter descriptive of Pal- 
estine is a fitting introduction to the work. ‘This is fol- 
lowed by brief chapters on the Jewish Commonwealth; 
the period of Degeneracy, containing an admirable resume 
of the history of the Jews under the Kings, from Saul to 
Herod the Great; and Jewish Civilization,—comprising 
in all, perhaps, fifty pages, and preparing the reader more 
fully to appreciate the wonderful narrative as it proceeds. 


Then follows a series of vividly drawn sketches of the 


Birth and Education of Christ, the Voice in the Wilder- | 
| we should not like to do for a living: one is to publish 


ness, the Temptation, the Miracle at the Marriage, the 
Refiner’s Fire, the Woman at the Well, the Great 
Teacher, the Great Physician, a Missionary Circuit, the 
Inaugural Address, the Exile, the Judean Ministry, the 
Triumph, the Conflict, the Treachery, the Last Supper, 
Gethsemane, the Trial, the Death. The chapter de- 
voted to the Sabbath Question is one of the most interest- | 
ing in the volume, and that upon Jewish Religion and 

Jewish Infidelity one of the most instructive. The | 
miracles of Our Lord and the circumstances under which 

His parables were spoken, are, as far as possible, given at | 
length. In this connectior. the subjects of demoniacal | 
possession , of leprosy, etc., are treated—facts and theories 

given. The work is not argumentative, but descriptive,— | 
the central figure always Christ, and about him the actual | 
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to them have been added others not before published. 
The reader will find not only a presentation of his theo- 
logical system, as in the sermon on The Importance of 
Correct Belief, and his doctrinal views on special subjects, 
as in the Sermons on the Incarnation and the Divinity of 
Christ, but also sermons addressed to modern skepticism, 
as The Decadence of Christianity; sermons of practical 
ethics, as Love the Essence of Religion ; of personal ap- 
artists. Among facts stated that may be new to the 


| reader, we learn that, although there was neither chair 


nor chimney in all Palestine, yet they had the common 


of the first century a larger proportion could read and 
write than among the English under Henry the Eighth. 
This work, written in the most engaging style, is calcu- 


| lated to do great good, and is worthy an honored place in 


the Christian home M. 
MisceLtLANeous Periopicacs, 

During the past year a number of periodicals, other 
than those strictly educational, have been on our exchange 
list. ‘They are of two classes: for adults, and for juve- 
nile readers. A list of both is appended, with some gen- 
eral remarks on each class and now and then a word of 
opinion on each work, 

The periodicals for adult readcrs we have been favored 
with, are all fine specimens of the printer’s art, but we 
regret to perceive in some of them a giving way to that 
sensationalism and gratification of the mere imagination 
which are sweeping, like a tidal wave, over the literary 
world. We hope it may prove to be only one of those 
occasional disturbances to which society is so liable, and 
not to proceed from such a general preference of fiction 
to fact, of mere amusement to manly thought, as to pro- 
mise to become permanent. And yet, when we see the 
avidity with which our strongest publishing houses seize 
upon this trait in the reading public, and the willingness 
with which some of the finest writers of the age minister 
to the taste, there is room at least for the fear, that pure 
and ennobling literature, useful science and even truth it- 
self may suffer by the change. It may be, however, that 
sensationalism, and pictorialism, and the imaginings of 
sensuousness and sentimentality, may soon so run riot as 
to be by a law of our nature their own correctives; and 


| that the wealth and the enterprize now prostituted in their 


service, may become devoted to the promotion of a 
sounder literature. We hope so; nay, we believe it, even 
though we cannot yet either see the dawn of a change, or 
divine the time of its advent. For surely, in this land 
which is now admitted to be the hope of the race, and in 


| that line of providential events that have led us so far and 


which so unmistakably points in other respects to the 
right end,—it cannot be that the divine Spirit will permit 
us to betray our high trust by giving ourselves wholly up 
to ** vain imaginations.” 

We like to read a good novel now and then, as we like 
a glass of pure home-made wine; but there are two things 


light trashy books to beguile the mind from habits of 
sound thought and the heart from the love of pure truth; 


| the other is, to sell strong drink to oue neighbors to make 


them drunk. And were there any power mighty and 

arbitrary enough to compel a choice between them, we 

know not, now, which would be selected as the least 
blame-worthy. 
Here is the list of periodical “food for man”: 

Tue Heracp or Heartu. 4 Journal of Physical Cu’ture. 
48 double column octavo pages. Monthly. New York: 
Miller, Wood & Co., 13, and 15, Laight st. $2. per 
year. 

This is a good and cheap work, with numerous and able 
contributors. 
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Harper’s New /Montuty Macazine. 144 double eol- 
umn 8vo. pages. Monthly, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Franklin Square. $4. per year. 

Harper’s Weexty. 16 /arge 4 column quarto pages. 
Weekly. Same publishers. $4. per year. 

These are decidedly the best works of their class on 
cur list. Well printed, on good paper and profusely illus- 
trated, they are, more and more every year, losing their 
light literature taint and assuming a higher rank in con- 
tents and usefulness. They are also thoroughly decided 
in their political bearings, yet not rancorously sectional or 
exclusively local in their character. 

Tue Attantic Montuty. 128 double column octavo 
pages. Monthly. Boston: Ticknor @ Fields, 154, 
Tremont st. $4. per year. 

This magazine is also making good a higher place in 
the literature of the country than at first, but is of thorough 
unitarian tendencies as to place, men and manners, as well 
as politics, literature and religion. In fact, the reader 


must resort to this work to find out that Boston has any | 


elsewhere, or Massachusetts any neighbors except to look 
down upon. It is, however, very able, though consider- 
ably transcendental, in style and sentiment. 


LiprincoTt’s MAGAziINE. 128 double column octavo pages. | 


Monthly. Philadelphia: ‘f. B. Lippincott G Co., 715 
and 717 Market st. $4. per year. 


Comparatively a new undertaking, this work is taking | 
full rank in its class. With a good deal of the novelistic | 


in its contents, it has many solid articles and is carefully 


edited. Perhaps, with less of timid copying after its older | 
predecessors to the North, it would be more useful. With | 


more of the independent middle-stateism, and a fuller ag- 
gressiveness upon the extreme North and South, it would 
be, in literature, what its section has so often been to the 
Union,—the bond as well as the stimulating difference. 


Every Saturpay. 4 Fournal of Choice Reading ; selected | 


from Foreign current Literature. 32 double column 

8vo. pages. Weekly. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co,, 

124 Tremont st. $5 per year. 

This magazine, now in the 6th volume, well sustains 
the promise of its title. Perhaps it deals too much in 
those tantalizing ‘*to-be-continued ” stories of the better 
sensational order, to be what it promised at first,—an 
agreeable traveling companion, bought on the route, read 
through and laid down with the pleasure which follows 
the perusal of articles completed and interesting in them- 
selves. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JourNAL. Pp. 38. 3 columns. Quarto. 


New York: S. R. Wells, Editor, 389, Broadway. $3. | 


per year. 


The phrenological character of Reverdy Johnson, in | 


the January number of this work, almost makes of us a 
believer in the science. We would be entirely so, had 
the character been published before that distinguished di- 
plomat’s doings in England. The magazine, however, is 
the one for all who are believers. 


Harper’s Bazar. A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure and | 


Instruction. Pp. 16. 3 colunns. Quarto. Monthly. 

New York: Harper G@ Brothers. $4. per year. 

The Bazar is what it claims to be, except the “ Instruc- 
tion”; and why not? Fashion end Pleasure have as good 
a right to their organ as Fiction and Folly. On these 
points the Bazar is instructive, and to those who need 
that kind of information, most illustrative and satisfactory. 
But the department of it devoted to general or useful in- 
struction has not yet been opened. 


Juvense Pertopicars. “ Food for Babes.” 
It is in coming down to these publications that we dis- 
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cover the full extent of the prevalent catering for the 
mere imagination, and no doubt, to a certain extent, the 
cause of the growing appetite for similar indulgences 
amongst older readers. It is true that these works are 
all great advocates for sound morals and the truths of sci- 
ence,—both of which they profess to teach by means of 
the charms of fiction; all, moreover, occasionally throw- 
ing in a sober article on some general or useful subject, as 
a concession to the still lingering better sense of the com- 
munity. But it is very remarkable how soon their young 
readers learn to pick out the captivating tales of Wm. F. 
Adams, or Mayne Reid, and to skip all the rest. In 
fact, except of such articles, the pages of these monthly 
imaginative stimulants generally remain uncut. But here 


| they are, these doses of diluted intoxication for youth, 


some better, some worse; but all duly sugared and in 
great demand. 


Our Younc Forks. An Illustrated Magazine, for Boys 
and Girls. Pp. 48. Large 12mo, Monthly, Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co., 124, Tremont st. $2. per year. 
Contains, generally, good storits, in which is imparted 

a large amount of useful information. Mechanically well 


| gotten up. We are right glad to learn the work is taking 


a large step in elevation, both in tone and literature; and 
judging from the new names in the editorial corps, we 


| are prepared to see it at the head of its class in every re- 


spect. 

Our Scnour-pay Visrror. An Illustrated Magazine for 
Young People. 32 double-column pages. Small 8vo. 
Monthly. Philadelphia: Daughaday @ Becker, 454, 
Walnut st. $1.25 per year. 

This has, perhaps, less of the small novelistic and 


| more of the moral and useful than any of its cotemporary 
| candidates for youthful favor. 


Outver Ortic’s Macazine: Our Boys and Girls. 16 
double-eolnmn, 8vo0. pages. Weekly. Boston: Lee @ 
Shepard, 149 Washington st. $2.50. per year. 

Here is the medium through which Wm. F. Adams, 
(Oliver Optic’s) novels for boys and girls reach their des- 
tination in the character of the Youth of the Land, They 
all take a juvenile hero, through and from school, run 
him along adventures as startling, though not as wicked, 
as those of a pirate, and finally marry him to some rich 
man’s daughter, and start him in great glory on his course 
through manhood. The style is racy and attractive, though 
marked by some inaccuracies and not a few provincialisms. 


Tue Scuoormate. An Illustrated Monthly, for Boys 
and Girl, Pp. 54. Double column, smull 8vo. Boston: 
Foseph H. Allen, 203 Washington st. 51.50 per 
year. 

This old acquaintance has just commenced its 23d vol- 
ume and must have sterling merits to run so long. It is 
of the story order, though less sensational than most of 
its class. It is well edited and gotten up. 


| Merry’s Museum. An Illustrated Magazine, for Boys 


ana Girls. Pp. 48. Small 8vo, Monthly. Boston: H. 

B. Fuller, 14 Bromfield st. $1.50 a year 

Now in its 56th volume and like all the series, of the 
class of story-tellers, though more moderate and of better 
tone. It is a nice book to bind and well worth binding. 


Tue Nursery. A monthly magazine for the youngest 
readers. By Fanny P.Seaverns. Pp. 32. Very small 
4to form; monthly. Boston: Fohn L. Shorey, 13, 
Washington st. $1.50 @ year.e 
This is really a gocd work. While we do contend that 

the larger boys and girls, and young men and womens 

should be induced, if possible, to read something better 
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and more manly and womanly than mere tales, we at the 
same time give way to the time-ont-of-mind practice of 
telling amusing and instructive stories to the little ones 
And here is the very book for the nursery with exactiy 
such tales. 


Onwaarp. Mayne Reid's magazine, for the youth of Amer- 
fea. 86 8v0. pages; monthly. Largely Illustrated, 
New York: G. W. Carleton, 497, Broadway 33.50 
@ year. 


This is the first number of the newest adventure in the | 


very lightest kind of literature. In his address to the 


public, Capt. Reid says he has crossed the Atlantic and | 


established this magazine, to do good to the youth of 
America, by advocating before them higher principles and 
better things than—in his previons works, we suppose. 


Tue Lirrie Corporat. Ax Original magazine, for Boys | 


and Girls, and for older people who have young hearts. 
Edited by A. L. Sewell and Emily H, Miller. 16 three 


column, small 4to. pages. Chieago: 6 Custom House 


Place $1. year. 

Here is another new and pleasant story-teller, always, 
however, spirited, truthful and stimulative to good. It 
has a very extensive circulation and an abije editor and 
contributors. 


Tue Riversiwe Macazine, for. Young People. Pp. 48. | 


Double column, 8vo. monthly. New York: Hurd © 
Houghton, 459 Broome st. $2.50 a year. 


Only commencing its third year, this is one of the most | 
beautiful of the juveniles, and though, like the rest, seek- | 
| Journat or EpucaTion, Province or Quespec: Vol. XII. 


ing to instil truth under the guise of fiction, it is imbued 


with a very high spirit not only in its morals and science, | 


but in its literature. 


Tue Cuirpren’s Hour. A magazine for the little ones. 


By T. 8S. Arthur, 42 double column, small 410. pages; 


monthly, Philadelphia: T. 8. Arthur G Son, 809 and | 


811 Chestnut st. $1. a@ year. 


Mr. Arthur is so well known as a converter of fiction | 


to the cause of truth and morality, that it needs hardly be 


said he is perfectly familiar both with his audience and | 


his subjects in speaking good things to the little ones. 
EpvucaTioNAL PeRiopicats. 


Tue American Journat or Epucarion, Published 


Quarterly. Edited by Henry Barnard, LL.D., United States | 


Commissioner of Education. Vol. XVI! 1. Hartford: D. 
N. Camp. Terms, $4.00 per annum. 


Tue Marine Norma: A Home and School Montbly, | 


Vol. II, Editor: Geo, M. Gage, Portland. Terms, 
$1.50 per annum. 


Tue Massacnusetts Teacner: A Fournal of School and 
Home Education. Vol. XI. Editors: Daniel B. Hager, 


Jno. Kneeland and G B. Putnam. Published by the Mass. | 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. Terms ; $1.59 in advance. | 


Tue Ruope Istanp Scnootmasrer: Vol. XIV. Editor: 


a B. Chapin, Providence. Terms, $1.50 in advance: 


Tue New Yorx Teacuer anp AMERICAN EpvucaTIONAL 


Monthly ; devoted to Popular Instruction and Literature. | 


Vol. XVIII. J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., New York. $1.50 
per annum. 
Journat or Epucarion: Vol. II, Albany, New York. 
Terms, $1.50 per annum. 


Tue Inptana Teacner: A monthly Journal, Devoted to 
the Interests of Common, Schools. “Vol. I. Editors: A. C. 
Shortridge, Geo. P. Brown and W. A. Bell. Indianapolis 
Terms ; $1.50 in advance. , 
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Oxto Epucationat Montary: A Western School Four- 
nal. Vol. 1X. Editor and publisher: E. E. White, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Terms; $1.50 in advance. 

Tue Itxrinots Teacner: Dewoted to Education, Science 
and Frec Schools. Vol. XIV. Editors: Wm. M. Baker, 
Saumel H. White and J. N. V. Standish. N.C. Nason, 
Publisher, Peoria. Terms: $1.50 in advance. 

Iowa Schoot Journat: Organ of State Teachers’ Assocta- 
tion. and of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Vol. X. Mills @ Co., Publishers, Des Moines. Terms ; 
$1.50 in advance. 

Tue Micnican Teacner: A monthly Fournal, Devoted 
to Educational Intelligence, to the Practical Work of the 
the School Room, and to the Philosophy of Education. Vol- 
ill. Editor: Wm. H. Payne, Ypsilanti. Terms : $1.50 in 
advance. 

Tue Scuoot Montuty: Published by the Milwaukee 
Teachers’ Association. Vol. 1I. Terms : $1.50 in advance. 

Tue Minnesota TEACHER AND JourNAL oF EpucaTion : 
Organ of the Department of Public Instruction and State 
Teaehers’ Association. Vol. 11. Editor: Wm. W. Payne. 
Mantorville. Terms - $1.50 in advance: 

Tue Kansas EpucaTionat Journat: Organ of the State 
Teachers’ Association. Vol. V. Editors: L. B. Kellogg 
and H. B. Norton, Emporia. Terms, $1.00 in advance. 

Tue Cacirornita Teacner: 4 Journal of School and 
Home Education, and Oficial Organ of the Department of 
Public Instruction. Vol. VII. Editors: O. P. Fitzgerald 
and W. T. Lucky, San Francisco. Terms, $2.00in advance. 

Jovrnat or Epucation, Province or Ontario: Vol. 
ANI. Published monthly at Toronto. Official Organ. 


Published Monthly at Quebec. Offieial Organ. 


Journar pve L’Instruction Pustique: Province de 
Quebec. Vol. XII. Offleial Organ. 

Teacuers’ Apvocate: Vol. III. Monthly. Editor: Geo. 
W. Cope, Ebensburg, Pa. Terms, Seventy-five cents in ad- 
vance. 

Tue Epucator, AND Pennsytvania Teacuer: Vo/. VIII. 
Published at Williamsport and Chester, Monthly. Terms. 
$1.00 per annum. 

Tue Scuoormaster: Vol. I, An Educational paper. 
Editor > Albert Stetson, Normal, Ill. Terms, $1.00 in ad- 
vance. 


Cotton’s Journat or GeocrapHy ANd CoLLATERAt 
Sciences: A Record of Discovery, Exploration, and 
Survey, issued Quarterly from Colton’s Geographical Estab- 
lishment, 172 William street, New York. Terms, $1.00 per 
annum. 

Tue Teacner or Penmansuip: Devoted to the Develop- 
ment and Advancement of the Art of Penmanship. Vol. 11. 
Monthly. Editor: L. 8S. Thompson, Sandusky, Ohio. Terms, 
$1.00 in advance. 

Tue Waitine Teacuer: Devoted to the Advancement o 
the Art of Penmanship in general, and the Ellsworth system 
in particular. Vol. 11, H. W. Ellsworth, Publisher, 756 
Broad vay, New York. 

Tue Epucationat Buttetin: Issued Quarterly. A. 8. 
Barnes & Co., New York. a ; 

EpucaTIonaL Gazette: Published Quarterly, 21 Mar- 
ray street., New York. 


‘he above list presents a goodly array of periodicals de- 


| voted mainly to the advancement of popular education 


The field is broad but the laborers earnest, and what they 
have already done gives promise of greater things in the 
near future. Educational journals—unlike those more 
showy in character, and for that reason more attractive to 
the general reader,—are started with little flourish of 


| trumpets and no loud-sounding advertisements, They are 
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modestly put forth when the time seems ripe for the en- 
terprise, not to increase (as their history shows) any man’s 
private bank account, but to supplement other efforts 
in the educational field, to hold ground already won, and 
prepare the way for new conquests. Upon their sub- 
scription lists are found the names of earnest teachers, 
zealous directors, and other active friends of education— 
few besides. The almost universal taste for sensational 
literature finds little here by which it is attracted, and 
turns away with a passing glance at the title. Some suc- 
ceed and take permanent rank among their cotemporaries ; 
others fail and are missed from the exchange list. Now 
and then one that has fought its way onward amid discour- 
agements for a time, becomes lost in the shadow of a 
more vigorous cotemporary, and disappears. This has 


been the recent fate of the Vermont fournal of Edxea- | 


tion and the Connecticut Common School Fournal, both of 


which have been absorbed by that. sterling periodical, | 


The Massachusetts Teacher. The American Educational 
Monthly, also, has absorbed the Mew York Teacher— 
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thereby losing nothing either in interest or value. The 
Maryland Fournal has suspended publication. Indeed a 
common-school journal well sustained in any State south 
of Mason & Dixon’s line would be a rara avis in peda- 
gogical literature. Throughout the whole sweep of the 
Southern States there is no journal of this charaeter, though 
we may live to see the day when Mississippi and South 


, Carolina Will send us their monthlies equal in interest to 


those now received from Michigan and Massachusetts. 
The Wisconsin Fournal has died the death, but the School 
Monthly published at Milwaukee ably fills its place. From 
Indiana comes a new claimant for public favor—Vol. I, 
No. 1—beautifully issued, and which, if the promise of 
its first issue be maintained, will take high rank among 
State periodicals of its class. Of our old exchanges none 
are better than the Obio Educational Monthly and the Illi- 
nois Teacher; The American Fournal of Education, is a 
quarterly of great excellence and well known to the profes- 
sion throughout the country; and of others upon the list 
here given any one of them is worth sul: iot’o1 price. 


INTELLIGENCE. 





Berks.—T he institute convened at the Keystone Opera 
House, in pursuance to the call of Rev. J. S. Ermentrout, 


County Superintendent. Among the instructors, were | 


Profs. Marx, Super and Schaeffer, of the Kutztown Nor- 


mal School, Profs. Rider, Stewart, Winchester, Vickroy | 
and Wells, Revs. Fernly, Leedy, Ermentrout and others. | 


This has perhaps been the best institute yet held in the 
county. 


Carson.—The fifth annual session of the institute con- | 
vened December 21, at the call of the County Superin- | 


tendent, Mr. R. F. Hofferd. The instructors were Profs. 
Sanders, Potter, Kerl and Ellis and a number of the lead- 
ing teachers of the county. Dr. Edgar, of Easton, read an 


able paper on “The Educator’s Ideal.” The first prize 


for spelling, a copy of Worcester’ sUnabrigded Dictionary, 
was awarded to Mr. M. J. Corse, of Mauch Chunk. 


1gth. A pleasant and profitable week was spent. Among 
the instructors were Profs. Carver, Clark, Ferree, Walker, 


Best and others. Miss T. Vanatta was awarded a fine | 


copy of Webster’s Dictionary, having missed but three 
words of the hundred assigned. Among the resolutions 
was one congratulating the educational public upon the 
early completion of the buildings needed, for the conver- 
sion of the Bloomsburg Literary Institute into a State 
Normal school. 

Lenicu.—We find in an Allentown paper a list of 
pupils in attendance at public schools, who are reported 
upon the roll of honor. The plan has been working well 
under the direction of the Superintendent Mr. R. K. 
Buerhle. Only those pupils are accredited upon this roll 
whose deportment and recitations have been unexception- 
atle, and who have lost no time either through lateness 
or absence. 

Luzerne.—A correspondent says: “The schools in 
this county are generally in session, though a few are yet 
vacant because of the scarcity of teachers. There is a 
growing interest manifested in the cause of education. 


Better qualified teachers are in demand, and a willingness | 


to pay a fair compensation to such. Better houses are be- 
ing erected to accomodate our schools. Pittston borough 
has erected a new building for four schools, which are 


now in successful operation, under the supervision of E. 
H. Painter. Wilkesbarre North, has also erected a brick 
building for four schools, which are now being successfully 
conducted, and another of brick for two schools is now in 
course of erection, which will soon be completed and the 
schools opened. Wilkesbarre South has opened a new 
building with two schools. The schools of Wilkesbarre 


| borough are flourishing under the supervision of Rev. C. 


J. Collins, assisted by a well selected corps of teachers.’’ 

NortTuamptTon.—The annual session of the institute, 
was held in Easton, opening December 21st. The at- 
tendance of teachers was very full, owing mainly to the 


| wisely-directed efforts of the Superintendent, Wm. N. 


Walker, Esq., and the discussions and platform instruc- 
tions interesting and practical. There has been marked 


| growth in the educational affairs of Northampton. We 

Cotumpia.—At the call of Mr. C. G. Barkley, the | 
County Superintendent, the institute convened December | 
| issued in connection with the Weetly Spirit of the Times. 


are glad to know that Mr. D. E. Schoedler has begun the 
publication of the Northampton Educator, which will be 


The teachers of Forks and Palmer townships, with a 
few from other distiicts, have just held a very successful 
joint teachers’ institute. The subjects discussed, were 
School Government, How should definitions be taught in 


| our Common Schools? and How to teach written arith- 


metic. It was agreed to meet again in joint institute, 
February 19th, at Notre Dame Seminary, Nazareth. 

The late Matthew Newkirk, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
was indentified with the early history of Lafayette College, 
and though subsequently a trustee at Princeton, his in- 
terest in the former institution continued unabated till the 
end of his life. In a letter to the trustees of Lafayette 
College, his son, the Rev. Matthew Newkirk, refers to 
these facts, and genercusly offers to pay the amount ne- 
cessary to complete one of the new ‘Students’ Homes,” 
now being erected on the College grounds. The dona- 
tion has been accepted, and the authorities of the College 
have given the name of “Newkirk Hall” to the new 
building. — Easton Express. 

Perry.—The Teachers’ County Institute, was the best 
in point of numbers ever held in the county,30 directors and 
106 teachers were in attendance. State Superintendent 
Wickersham, with Profs. Harding, Raub, Montgomery, 


| Vickory, J W.and Mrs.Shoemaker were present as lecturers 
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and instructors. Geo. S. Rea, H. C. Magee, W. A. Blaine 
and Geo, W. Crist were awarded prizes for spelling, the 


first prize being Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer. Miss | 


Mary E. Sowers, ot Millerstown, was awarded the county 
prize for penmanship according to age and ability of pupil 
in writing. <A prize is offered by the County Superinten- 


dent, for the greatest progress in penmanship from June | 


15th until the close of present school terms. 
In a letter dated, Jan. »5th, the Superintendent says : 
“In accordance with the plan proposed in school laws 
and decisions, page 35, the school directors of Carroll and 


Tyrone townships, appointed their secretaries district | 


superintendents at a small additional salary. In Carroll 


district, Superintendent Magee is required to visit each | 


schoo] in the township once a month, and spend an aver- 
age of three hours at a visit. Here the district superin- 
tendent takes a note of the order in and out the house, 
the progress of the classes and their manner at recitation, 


the condition of the house, etc., marking the teacher at | 


each visit with the figures 1 2 3 4. and § graded as on the 
provisional certificate. If any suggestions are demanded 
immediately for the good of the school, the teacher is ac- 
quainted with them at a private interview. The result of 


each teacher’s work, in the opinion of the visiting officer, | 
is read at the monthly meeting of the teachers and | 


school board. ‘This system has produced order and pro- 
gress in Carroll, and has grown in favor with the directors, 
teachers and citizens of that district. 

“There are no districts in Perry county, but might elect 
a schoo] director, able to perform the duties of district 
superintendent, together with those of secretary; but I 
regard a standard of qualifications as necessary here, as in 
the teacher’s profession. This could easily be determined 
upon by the State Superintendent, and tested by the 
County Superintendents. ‘The many incorrect annual re- 


ports forwarded by secretaries to County Superintendents, 


is prima facie evidence that more efficient officers are 
needed, 
ficers at an additional salary enough to enable them to 
visit each school at least once a month, and report to the 
board the progress and failures of the teachers? Thus 
far the labors of district superintendents have been satis- 
factory, and the attention of each school board in the 
county is invited to examine, and determine whether their 
schools would not thus be largely benefited. 

“ District superintendents should be required to report to 
the County Superintendent of their county, the result of 
their monthly visits, as soon as made, in order that he 
may include these additional items in his monthly reports.” 

Snyper.—The Institute convened, December zgth, 
in Boyer’s Hall, Freeburg, at the call of the County 
Superintendent, Mr. Wm. Moyer. There is a live in- 
terest felt in educational matters in the county, the Super- 
intendent a man of energy and his efforts ably seconded 
by the teachers. Among the instructors present were 
Prof. D. S. Boyer, Henry Houck, Esq., of the School De- 


partment, Major Wm. H. Dill, Rev. C. G. Erlenmyer and | 


Rev. J. W. Early. The report in the local press contains 
a full list of teachers present, with salaries paid and time 
granted, also a list of those teachers not in attendance. 
Among the resolutions was one strongly endorsing the 
administration of the County Superintendent, and urging 
his retention in office for the ensuing term. N» county 


in the state presents, comparatively, a better list of sub- | 


scribers to the Fournal. 

Wasuincton.—The number of teachers in attendance 
at the institute, was over two hundred. 
of Connecticut, Henkle of Ohio, and Hall of Pittsburg, 
were present as instructors. At the sociable given on 
Thursday evening, a handsome gold watch and chain were 


presented to Mr. J. C. Gilchrist, County Superintendent. | 


Then why not increase the duties of these of- | 


Profs. Northrop, | 


[ February, 


| The presentation address was made by Dr. Breniser, on 
| behalf of the teachers. Washington county owes much 
| to the untiring etforts of Mr. Gilchrist. 

WeEsTMoRELAND.—A well-conducted educational col- 
umn has been opened in the Greensburg Fournal, in charge 
of Mr. J. K. Phillips, of Latrobe. 

Yorx.—The proceedings of the Institute, as reported 
| in the county papers are of an interesting character. 
| Messrs. W. W. Woodruff, J. E. Frobisher, S. B. Heiges, 

G. W. Ruby, Rev. Drs. Gerhart and Robinson, and 
| others, were before the institute as lecturers and instruc- 
tors. Mr. F. J. Magee in behalf of the teachers of York 
county presented to the County Superintendent, Mr. S. 
B. Heiges, a handsome tea-set as a testimonial of esteem 
for an able and energetic school officer. The next meet- 
| ing of the committee on permanent certificates, will be 
held April 3d, at the York County Academy. 

a 

Connecticur.—The following are resolutions adopted 
by the friends of universal education in Connecticut: 

1. Resolved, That a Committee of thirteen persons, to 
be known as a ** Committee of the Friends of the Public 

Schools,” be designated to represent us, as the advocates 
| of a good system of public instruction, with power to call 
public meetings, collect and disburse funds, prepare and 
distribute documents, and in general co-operate with the 
State Board of Education and the Secretary of the same, 
in efforts to promote the improvement of Connecticut 
Common Schools. 

2. That an effort be made to raise a sum of money 
sufficient to defray the expenses of public meetings, and 
to warrant the public ation of educational tracts and hand- 
bills. 

3. That at least one address on Public Schools be given 
in every village and neighborhood of the State ; and that 
the Committee above referred to secure a correspondent 
in every town through whom the local arrangements may 
be made for such addresses. 

4. That clergymen, lawyers, teachers, and other pub- 
lic speakers, be requested to prepare addresses on special 
educational themes, which may be announced by the 
agency of this Committee, and repeated in different 
places. 

5. That the conductors of the public press be invited 

to continue to lend their influence in the promotion of 
| popular education by calling attention to educational top- 
ics, and by reporting school addresses and conferences, 

That the improvement of schools should not be mixed 
up with any partizan or sectarian controversies, and that 
our hope of progress rests in the enl'ghtenment and interest 
of men in all political parties, and in all educational de- 
nominations. 

Minnesota.—The State Normal School has com- 
menced its recent term with a greater number of students 
than at any former period. In connec.ion with the sub- 
ject of Normal training, we find in a late number of 
the Minnesota Teacher the following from Hon. J. P. 
| Wickersham, in reply to a letter from the editor : 

My Dear Sir :—In answer to your inquiries I would 

| say that there was a time in the educational history of this 
State when State appropriations were made to Colleges on 
condition that they should train annually a certain num- 

| ber of teachers for the public schools. This policy was 
continued until a// concerned acknowledged it to be a failure. 

Some of the Academies and Seminaries in this State 
have also at times established what they call Normal De- 
partments; but there is not to-day a single educator of 
any standing in the State who considers the plan to have 
been a success in any one institution. All that is claim- 
ed for it now is, that it is better than nothing. 

So much for the facts of the case. A few of the 
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causes to which these results are thought to be attributable, 
will be stated. 

1. The training of teachers is a special work quite dis- 
tinct from the work of imparting instruction, and must 
be done, when well done, by means of special appliances 
and in accordance with special methods. 

2. Normal training requires model schools or schools 
of practice, and they are never found in connection with 
Colleges and Academies. 

3- The whole surroundings and Ife of a Normal School 
are calculated to inspire the student-teachers with a love 
for the profession they have chosen, and with the hope 
of becoming honored members of it, and this can never 
be the case in institutions where there is no common pur- 
pose existing among the students, and, of course, no com- 
mon sympathy growing out of it. 

. Hoping these facts and these reasons may aid you in 
your laudable etforts to place Normal Schools on a proper 
basis before the people of your State, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
J. P. Wickxersnam, State Supt. Schools, Penn. 


Department of 


Missourt.—The population of St. Louis, as determined 
by census, November, 1866, was 204,000. The num- 
ber between 5 and 21 was 66,880, and the estimated 
number between 6 and 16 somewhat over 40,000. The 
number of schools reported by the Superintendent for the 


year ending August, 1867, was 36, with seats for 13,510 | 


pupils. Thirty-one of these schools were classed as Dis- 
trict Schools, three were for colored children, one was a 
High School, and one a Normal School. The number 
of tcachers employed was 229, of whom only 21 were 
men. The number of pupils enrolled was 15,291—less 


than 40 per cent. of the number between 6 and 16, yet | 


nearly two thousand more than there were seats for. The | ' al in 
| accordance with the congressional act, Is said to be cor- 


} rect: 


average number belonging to the schools was 10,754, and 
the average daily attendance a little over 10,000, Only 


859 of the pupils were between 6 and 7 years of age. | 


The school accommodations are so insufficient that the 


Superintendent wisely gives the preference to children over | 


seven. The average age of the pupils was 11 years. 


The average number of pupils to a teacher, in all the | 


schools, was 47; the highest average in any school being 
60. The yearly salaries of teachers range between $250 
and $2,750. Seventy-seven teachers get less than S600 
each; 106 receive $600; 51 receive from $650 to $900 ; 
16 receive 1,000; and 27 from $1,200 to 2,750. The 
average salary was $725.77, or 14.85 for each pupil. 
The incidental expenses increased the cost per scholar to 
$16.84 for each pupil.— American Educational Monthly. 

Cuina.— The Nation, on the authority ‘of the Journal 
of the German Oriental Society, says that a new Univer- 
sity has been founded at Pekin, with the sanction and 
under the patronage of the Chinese Government. The 
project originated with Prince Kung, whose memorials to 
the Emperor on the subject are given in full inthe above- 


mentioned journal. A large space in the programme of | 


study being devoted to astronomy, mathematics, the na- 
tural sciences, and the mechanical arts, the necessary 
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buildings have been erected, with an observatory con- 
structed after European models, and equipped with the 
best instruments. The professors are mostly French and 
German. These gentlemen are already in Pekin study- 
ing the Chinese language, and otherwise fitting for their 
peculiar works The innovation of course meets with 
the most bitter opposition from the learned caste, which 
has hitherto enjoyed a monopoly of erudition; and Prince 
Kung is accused of treason against the venerable tradi- 
tions of the nation, and of disgracing the Celestial Em- 
pire by introducing foreigners as instructors. The insti- 
tution is expected to go into operation in about two years, 
and, if well managed, will produce very important re- 
sults. Prince Kung, in his last memorial and proposals 
addressed to the Emperor, refers to a general petition 
which had been presented previously, and which we be- 
lieve set forth pretty well the principles on which the new 
institution is founded. If so, there is to be an examina- 
tion of candidates before admission: the pupils are to 
live in the University, so that they may be within easy 
reach of their masters, and out of the reach of tempta- 
tion; there are to be monthly publications: every three 
years there will be a general examination; successful stu- 
dents will be admitted into the public service. One reg- 
ulation—proposed, but not, so far as we are aware, adopt- 
ed—is to the effect that “the students shall be properly 
paid while pursuing their studies ; and this pay shall con- 
sist not of board and lodging merely, but also of a sum 
of ready money monthly, in order that the pupils may 
not indulge in melancholly reflections, which are fatal to 
mental activity.— 4m, Ed. Montbly. 
« 





Epucation 1n Acaricutture.—The following state- 
ment of government grants to agricultural institutions, in 


Land Scrip. 

Yale College Scientific School. .........000 see $160,000 
Amherst College.......00 ..s00 sesssesessesseseces 360,000 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y........ 990,000 
Centre County ( Pa.) College........ 720,000 
| College, Lansing, Mich..... Hbapatbeckese ucdave 240,000 
College, Maryland Veiiielsesude adeb ssanbaim REOIS 
College, Hanover, N. . 150,000 
College, Burlington, Vt..... cian oains j benaiese 150,000 
College, Madison, Wis........cccessssce.esssse00 286,000 
College, Morgantown, V4...........ss0seee00++ 150,000 

| College, New Brunswick, N. J.......2+2e08++ 210,000 
| College, Lexington, Ky... ...cccccccscesecessssese 330009 
| College, Oakland, Cal.........-.. 006. 150,009 
College, Providence, R. 1... ..0-sesceseseeeesss 120,000 
College, Manhattan, Kam........ sos ssesee ences 90,000 
[CRIES Bil cas inc ntes cas opeinks dpbiend cobedd ase ssnse, Seem 


Total Scrip... Coe eee ee cee wee eee wee eee seen 

It is safe to estimate that the donations from cities, 

communities, and private individuals, including that of 
Mr. Cornell, amount to $2,000,000 more. 


..34.796,000 


tt» 
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DerarTMENT oF Common Scuoots, ) 
HarrispurG, February, 1869. j 
DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 
Circular of the First State Normal School of Minnesota, 
Winona. 


Orrictat. } 


Annual Report of the Ft. Wayne Public Schools. 
Inaugural Address of the Rev E. E. Adams, D. D. 


Dodge Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Lincoln Uni- 


versity. 
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Rhode Island Schoolmaster for January. 

Kentucky Journal of Education for January. 

Chester Academy Record for November. 

Ohio Educational Monthly for January. 

Annual Report of the President of the Teachers’ In- 
stitute for the City and County of Philadelphia. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools of the City and County of San Francisco, for 
the school year ending June, 1868. 

Circular of the Agricultural College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Lancaster County 
Teachers’ Institute. 


for sale by J. A. Bancroft & Co., 512, Arch street, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Educational Bulletin for January. 

Journal de L’Instruction Publique, Quebec, Canada, 

Register of the Officers and Students of the Lehigh 
Valley University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


Annual Report of the Curry Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., | 


for the year 1868. 


Twelfth Annual Report of the Vermont Board of Ed- | 


ucation for 1868. 
The Teacher of Penmanship for December. 
The Writing Teacher for Sep. Oct. Nov. and Dec., "68. 
Journal of Education, for November, ‘Toronto, Canada. 


July, 1368. 
Journal of Education, Quebec, Canada. 


Catalogue of ,the English and Classical High School, | 


Rhode | ad * ; : 
| self in many parts of the State, on the part of School Di- 


William A. Mowry, 
Island. 

Annual Report of the Board of Education of Jersey 
City for the year 1868. 

Teachers’ Advocate for December, 1868. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Schools of the City of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Twenty-second Annual Report of the Board of Trus- 


Principal, Providence, 


t f the Public Schools of the City Washington, D.C. | ' re: 
ge pe Peery eee Re oe a gemamene caate | rectors to whom they wish to dispose of ‘their globes, 


| maps, &c, meet and are prepared to do business, insist 


ville, and an Address to the Parents and Guardians by | 8? individual members making contracts with them. 


Plan of Normal Schools for Missouri. 
Rules of Government of the Public Schools of Potts- 


the Superintendent. 
e 
INSTITUTES. 


Institutes have now been held in all the counties of 
the State except the following: Allegheny, Butler, Elk, 
Jefferson, Pike and Wyoming. 
hold its Institute commencing Feb. 22d, and Allegheny 
about the first week in April. What arrangements have 
been made for holding Institutes in the other counties 
named, are unknown to this Department. No doubt, 
however, the last expect to be the best. 


° 
THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


The annual report of the State Superintendent was 
published in the ournal for January. The publication 
of the book containing that, the reports of the county 
superintendents, and other matter has been delayed in the 
hands of the State Printer. 


superintendents. 


office. 


tributed in the usual manner. 
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| 2801S. E. McDowell..... Pleasantville, Venango 


The Educator and Pennsylvania Teacher for Nov. ’68. | 799! P 
‘ - ; ; ‘ | >| Maggie H 
Sixth Semi-Annual Report on Schools for Freedmen, | tal ita Ninna 


Of these Jefferson will | 


It is not even now known | 
when the usual reports can be sent to the Presidents and | 
Secretaries of oards of directors, or when the usual boxes | 
containing reports can be forwarded to the several county | 
There shall be no unnecssary delay at this | 
As soon as the books are ready, they will be dis- | 
| of conducting the election. 


| Fcoruary, 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


NO NAME. COUNTY. 





276;Saul Shipman..........L,Augusta, Nor’umb'land Co. 
Emily A. Bailey. Brooklyn, Susquehanna =“ 
Louis A. Watrous...Carbondale, Luzerne 

Mary Burr...... * dis 


278 


Seeeeee 


281) Amanda N. Boyle... Blairsville, Indiana 


| 282|Maria A. Nesbit..... Indiana, « 
| 283|Sarah A. McCool.... Pottsville, Schuylkill 


284] Alexander Blessing... Harrisburgh, Dauphin 


: . | 285) s A. Lowry.....P t ffers 

List of Books, Maps, Charts, School Merchandise, &c., | oe: E Sac Pensue mo og a 
3 . é , 

| 287 

| 788| James Jno. KinkaideOil City, Venango 

| 289!Christian B, Engle... Mount Joy, Lancaster 


P. H. Stewart.......... Titusville, Crawford 


M. R. Bunn. ......0++ Carrick, Allegheny, 
2g1|Eliza J. Getty.........Pittsburgh, 
292|C. J. Bragdon Allegheny City, “ 
293|Rebecca Munn........ “ ¢ 

294 Hester Munn - + 

295; Andrew Pittsburgh 

296] Jane Yon........ sid 
297|T. N. Miller. 
298|Eliza D. Brown. ..... 
Mary Beck..,......... Buchanan 


290 





APPARATUS FOR SCHOOLS. 
It is gratifying to notice the disposition manifesting it- 


rectors, to supply the schools under their charge with suit- 


| able apparatus. Teachers cannot work efficiently without 


having tools to work with. But the manner of procuring 


| this apparatus in some places, does not seem to give satis- 


facton. It appears that there are agents for the sale of 
various articles of school apparatus travelling about over 
the State, who, instead of waiting until the boards of di- 


This mode of procedure is not only impolitic but illegal. 


| The members of a board of directors as individuals can- 
| not make contracts binding the board. 


The board can- 
not do business unless it is in session. In many districts 
at this time there are irritation and trouble, and in some, 


| law-suits growing out of violations of law in this partic- 


ular. 

Boards of Directors are everywhere advised to furnish 
their schools with needed articles of apparatus, but it is in 
most cases best and cheapest to order what is wanted di- 


| rectly from responsible houses, whose business it is to fur- 


nish merchandise of this character. At least, no purchases 
should be direct authority of the 
board. 


made unless by 


CONVENTION TO ELECT COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


The triennial couventions to elect county superinten- 
dents will be held the present year on Tuesday, the 4th of 
May. Prior to that time a circular letter will be issued 
from this Department, stating in full the qualifications re- 
quired by law to make a person eligible to the office of 
county superintendent, and the intellectual and moral 
qualifications desirable in one who fills the office. Some- 
thing may be added also in reference to the proper mode 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Question: Should text-books be changed during the 
time the schools are in operation? 

Answer: Sec. LX VI, Digest of School Laws for 1866, 
requires that there shall be an annual meeting of directors 
and teachers for the purpose of making a selection of 
text books, and that this meeting shall be held after the 
election of ‘Teachers and before the opening of the 
schools, It is to be held after the election of teachers, 
because the law provides that the teachers shall take part in 


it; and before the opening of the schools, because the law- | 


makers deemed it unwise to make changes in text-books 
during the time the schools are open. 

In stating when text-books shall be adopted, however, 
the law does not positively forbid changes to be made at 


other times, but the evident intention and spirit of the | 
Several exceptions to this ruling | 
Borough Superintendent of good standing, issued at least 


law is to that effect. 
should be made: 

1. When directors have neglected to call the meeting 
for the selection of text-books at the time the law pro- 


vides, and the schools are hindered in their work on ac- | 
Changes | 
of text-books during a term, however, always disturb | 
| serving as a County, City or Borough Superintendent, 
| shall he decmed a sufficient test of qualifications; and 


count of the want of a uniformity of books. 


classes and disconnect studies, and should not be attempted 
unless there is a certainty of producing thereby a benefit 
that will more than compensate for these annoyances, nor 
unless both teachers and directors concur in the policy of 
making a change. 

2. The law applies strictly only to those text-books in 
which classification must be exact or study must be con- 
tinuous. It may be construed more freely in reference to 
choosing dictionaries, maps, &c., and also in reference to 


selecting books in studies like writing, drawing, &c. | 
With respect to these, boards of directors must use their | 


own discretion, always keeping in view the greatest good 

of the schools as the proper end to be attained. 
Q,—Can a teacher legally expel a pupil from school ? 
A.—The right to expel pupils from school rests pri- 

marily with boards of directors, but it is thought they can 


legally delegate their authority in this respect to teachers. | 


It is presumed in the very act of employing a teacher | 
| ation of said evidence of competency, it shall not prove to 


that he is vested with sufficient authority to keep order 


in his school, and without any express stipulation to that | 


ettect he may suspend a pupil, but as the authority to ex- 
pel pupils on the part of the teacher is not necessary to 
preserve order, it is a punishment that ought not ro be 
inflicted without the consent of directors, or at least not 


without an express understanding between teacher and | 


directors to that effect. 

2,—Have school directors authority under our present 
laws to open night schools for adults? 

A.—Previous Superintendents have decided that “‘ The 
establishment of night schools for the neglected and un- 
employed youth of cities and large towns, when there are 
sufficient numbers needing such aid, is as much the duty 
of directors as is the establichment of day schools.” 
This decision is cordially endorsed, and such schools 


ought to be multiplied to such an extent that the Whole | 


class for whom they are intended shall be able to reap their 
benefits. But as our school laws fix the school going age 


at from six to twenty-one, it is difficult to see how ac- | 


cording to law adults could be admitted into night any 
more than into day schools. 
to make a change in the law in this respect. As an in- 
dividual, I would exclude no ignorant man of any age 
from school. 

Q,—lIs it legal for the Treasurer of a district to loan 
the school money and put the proceeds in his pocket ? 

A.—It is not. The Treasurer receives his per centage 
for taking care of the money, and he has no right to loan 


Department of Common Schools. 


| when certifying to 


| and sixty-five, the said Superintendent of 


Perhaps, it would be wise | = 
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| it, If loaned at all, it should be done with the consent 


of the board, and the interest should be added to the 
school fund. 


ELECTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


As inquiries have been made in many directions in re- 


| gard to the qualifications necessary to constitute eligibility 
| to the office of County Superintendent, it is deemed pro- 


per to publish in this place the following section of the 
law relating to this subject: 

Section 13. That no person shall hereafter be eligible 
to the office of County, City or Borough Superintendent, 
in any county in this Commonwealth, who does not pos- 
sess a diploma {from a College legally empowered to grant 
literary degrees, a Diploma or State Certificate issued ac- 
cording to law, by the authorities of a State Normal 
School, a Professional Certificate from a County, City or 


one year prior to the election, or a certificate of compe- 
tency from the State Supt. of Common Schools, nor shall 
such person be eligible unless he has a sound moral char- 
acter and has had successful experience in teaching within 
three years of the time of his election; Provided, That 


the President and Secretary of each Convention of 
School Directors, held in any county, city or borough, 
to elect a County, City or Borough Superintendent, 
the Superintendent of Common 
Schools the name and address of the person elected 
County, City or Borough Superintendent, shall at the 
same time state the kind and character of the evidence 
upon which said convention relied for proof of the eligi- 
bility of the person so elected, and the said Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, if upon examination of the 
evidence presented, it shall prove to be such as is re- 
quired by this act, and no objections be made in accord- 


| auce with section fourth of the act approved April seven- 
| teenth, Anno Domini, one thousand, eight hundred and 


sixty-five, shall issue a commission to the person elected 
as aforesaid. as now required by law; but if upon exami- 


be such as is required by this act, or if objections be made 
in accordance with said section of the act approved April 
seventeenth, Anno Domini, one thousand eight hundred 
Common 
Schools shall appoint two competent persons, himself be- 
ing the third, to examine the person so elected County, 
City or Borough Superintendent, and if upon examination 
he be found duly qualified for the office, the said Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools shall issue to him the usual 
commission ; but if not, the said Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools shall proceed in like manner in respect to 
the person receiving the next highest number of votes in 
the convention of directors, who if found qualified, shall 
receive the commission aforesaid as County, City or Bor- 
ough Superintendent; but if his qualifications are also 
found insufficient, the said Superintendent of Common 
Schools shall appoint with the advice and consent of the 


| Governor of the Commonwealth, some other person with 


the required qualifications, County, City or Borough Su- 
perintendent for the ensuing term of such office. 


—EEE — 


DECEMBER, 1868. 


Apams.—Our Teachers this year are generally well 


| qualified, and good results are expected. 


A.tLEeGueny.— Whole number of pupils enrolled in the 
schools of Allegheny City, 7906. Percentage of attend- 
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ance, 82; number of visits from parents and others dur- 
img the year, 1147; from Directors, 1034; from County 
Superintendent, 67. 
Armstronc.—County Institute was a great success. 
Beaver.—The Teachers in Hanover organized a Dis- 
trict Institute, also the teachers of Beaver borough. The 
Institute in Beaver was attended by many of our professional 


men, and the citizens generally. A first-class school | 


house has just been completed in Hanover, which cost one 


thousand and forty collars. The walls and ceiling are | 


neatly papered, and the hoase is well furnished. 

Beprorp.— We will have more district Institutes this 
winter than in any previous school term. ‘Teachers are 
better prepared to conduct them, and directors are more 
willing to lend a helping hand. 


Berxs.—County Institute well attended and exercises | 
| the County Institute. 


very interesting. Superintendent Heiges, of York, in be- 


half of the Teachers of the County, presented Mr. Ermen- | 


trout with a very handsome gold watch. 
Brair.—Seven new houses were built during the year. 


The new house in Tyrone is an elegant brick building, | 


66 by 67 feet on the outside ; two stories, each 13 feet in 
the clear, with 8 rooms, hall, &c. The house is supplied 
with the very best furniture. 


Braprorp.—The schoolbuilding in Troy, one of the 


finest in the State, was dedicated December 4. One 
half of the schools visited have one or more classes in 
Algebra and U. S. History. 

Campaia.—County Institute passed off well, having a 
gain of twelve actual members over the Institute of a year 
ago. 

CameEron.—Held five educational meetings. County 
Institute was attended by every Teacher in the county. 


The salary of the teacher for the Secondary School in | 
Emporium is now 70 dollars per month, twice as much | 
| of the most successful meetings of the kind ever held in 


as it was two years ago. 
Cuester.—The citizens of Oxford, Chester county, 


held a grand fair and festivel on Christmas for the benefit | 
of the new public school in that flourishing town. The | 


building is constructed on the latest improved plan for a 
graded school. It is to be warmed by heaters in the large 


basement which has also been finished for a play-room in | 
| opened on the 7th, at Oswego village, in the new house 


foul weather. ‘The building will cost $10.000, 


Cuwtron.—The schools generally were never in better | 
condition. The fine brick building @n Lock Haven, just | 


erected, will be occupied January 4, 1869. 
Cotumpia.—The Teachers of Bloom school district 


have organized a Teachers’ Association, the meetings of | 


which are held every Wednesday evening, and are well 
attended. 


county—315 members were enrolled. 
Cumper_anp.—Penn district has built a fine brick 
school house. 
Erte Crry.—Number of visits by Superintendent, 86. 
Percentage of scholars 8 per cent. better than for Novem- 


ber 1866. ‘The Board of Control have organized an even- | 
ing school, and have introduced music as a branch of in- | 


struction. 

Fayetre.—New houses are being built at Uniontown, 
Connellsville and Fayette city. 

Inprana.—The schools in Indiana borough are under 


the charge of Prof. Steele. The Primary Department has | 
133 scholars—percentage of attendance, 85. Intermedi- | 


ate Department, 97—percentage of attendance, 78. 
Grammar Department, 60—percentage of attendance, 77. 
High School, 19—percentage of attendance, go. 

The Directors of Burrell district appointei John Hill 
District Superintendent. 

Lancaster.—East Lampeter and Paradise townships 
have District Superintendents. ‘The schools are regularly 
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visited by them, and are improving. East Lampeter has 
erected a double house and established a graded school. 


| West Cocalico is improving. ‘The fine new houses put 
| up during the summer and fall are well arranged and 


substantial. 
Lawrence.—The County Institute was attended by go 
per cent. of the teaehers, and was a profitable meeting. 
Lycominc.—The Institute met at Montoursville and 
was largely attended by teachers and the citizens generally. 
Mercer.—“*The County Institute was the greatest, 
grandest and most important educational meeting ever 


| held in this part of the State.” 


Mirriin.—School house in Brown district was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Montour.—The Directors in quite a number of dis- 
tricts would not allow their teachers the time to attend 
Montoomery.—“Institute was a perfect success.” 
NorTHAMPTON.—Several first class brick buildings have 


| just been completed and supplied with Uhlinger’s School 


furniture. 

NorkTHUMBERLAND.—Our county for years has borne 
the unenviable reputation of having a- larger number of 
townships without free schools than any other connty in 
the State. The number, until recently, was seven, con- 
sisting exclusively of the German townships. Two years 


| ago Lower Mahanoy and Upper Mahanoy accepted the 
| schools, last year Jordan joined the educational eolumn, 
leaving Jackson, Cameron, ‘Washington and Little Ma- 


hanoy the non-accepting districts. 

Perry.—Directors of Greenwood township pay Miss 
Alexander thirty-three dollars per month, and the citizens 
increase it by seven dollars to teach the same school she 
taught last winter. 

Pirrssurac.—City Teachers’ Institute just held was one 


the city; a large majority of the teachers were present, 
and manifested graat interest in the proceedings. Super- 
intendent is sorry to state that some of the teachers showed 
such an entire lack of interest in educational improve- 
ment as to absent themselves during the entire session. 
Porrer.—The first graded school in the county was 


built this season. The house cost $2000. School in 
charge of Mr. and Mrs. Cobb. 

Porrsvitte.—N umber in school, 1675; per cent. for 
month, 83. Visits by parents, 55. Just finished a two- 
story brick school house in the Northeast ward ; substan- 
tially built, furnished with Uhlinger’s furniture, and 


| warmed with Bartlett’s furnace. Cost $8,700. 
Crawrorp.—lInstitute was the best ever held in the | 
| County Institute, 284; does not include Pottsville, as the 


Scuuytxitt.—The actual number of Teachers at the 


Directors would not give them the time, although all the 


| Teachers signed a petition agreeing to make up or lose the 


time. If they would have attended as they always have 
done heretofore, we would have increased our number in 
attendance to 318, which is 27 more than attended last 
ye ir. 

Scranton.—Number of pupils enrolled, 1666; average 
attendance, 1280; per cent., 77. 

Venanco.—The Directors of Cherry Tree township 
have supplied each of their ten schools with a copy of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

The Teachers of the Franklin Union school presented 
the County Superintendent with an elegantly bound copy 
of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

Waraen.—County Institute very successful. Four 
years ago the number of teachers in attendance was 20, 
this year 158. 

WEsTMoRELAND.—Schools in successful operation ; In- 
stitutes doing better than ever before. 





Oral and Written Examinations. 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS’ SCHOOLS. 


CONDENSED TABULAR STATEMENT. 





The following tabular statement exhibits the location of the institutions receiving and maintaining Soldiers’ Or- 
phans at the expense of the State, together with the number of orders issued, admissions, discharges, deaths, and 
present strength of each and of ali, as shown by the books of this Department on the 30th of November, 1868. 
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Dayton Armstrong.....|Rev. tev. T. M M.1 Elder, Tr, 
Phillipsburg...........|Beave Rov. W. Taylor.. 
White Hall Cumberland... | Profs. Shaces & Dum.. 
Tni Tay Rey. A. H. Waters..... 
Huntingdon....|] Rev. A. L. Guss........! 
Juniata,. Prof. J. H. Smith 332] 298 
Prof. J. Kennedy 206) 180 
Susquchanna..|Prof. H. rs Swe vet 159 
Tioga Prot. F. A. 5) 68 
Titusville Crawford..,....| Prof. J. N.1 stle.....] 129) 119} 39) 158: 
Chester Springs...... Chester Prof. C. Deans..... 17} 241) 253| 
Bridgewater Prof. I. 3. Flint 82} 30! 11: 
Schools Discontinued,................. rl AERA ARE Sept | es 683] 94| 777] 
see pees lepers bs 
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Jacksonville...........|Centre........«.| Rev. D. G@. Kicin.. 149) 128 a 

Loysville Perry..sese <a] P. Bosserman Esq.,....| 212] 168 3} 

And.-rsonburg.........| Perry?...... Prof. M. Motzer 166} 124 "| | 131 

Mercer Prof. J. G. ite 121| 103} 6} 109 

P hiladel phi: a... J. as.| 367) 330 9| 339 

Lincoln Institation... Philadelphia .. | 76 31] 97 
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1|P. and A. Orphan Asylum.. . Allegte ny City ‘ | “199 9) 208} 5ij....} 3) 2)) 90! 
2|}Home for Friendless Allegheny City 72| 4s | 49 AeA Re 
3| Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home Pittsburg 3} 59 ‘ f 3}.. 18 
4|Episcopal Church Home Pittsburg ‘ B3]..-.) 33} 2| 
5| Rochester Orphans’ Home.... 5| once 5 1 
6| Zelieonople Farm School Z ‘lieonople, Bea aver ‘cousty. une A 2| 
7|Emaus Orphan House.........|Middletown, Penna............| 
8| Children’s Home Lancaster 
9/5t. James Orphan Asylum.....| Lancaster 

ouse Home for Friendless 

y) in Womelsdorf Home Womelsdorf , 
2; Church Home Philade!phia, 





Germantown 
Tacony, Philade “—em-< 
P hiladielphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, 


Orphan Home 

St. Vincent’s Asylum 

51 St. Vineent’s Home 

4 St. John’s Orphan Asylum.... 
Catholic Home 

5S. Vineent’s College | Westmoreland county 
Children’s Home York, Pe nna 

St. Paul’s Orphan Home Butler, 

Penna. T. S. for Py. me. ©.... 

2| Nazareth 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION 





passed over. We think we can, perhaps, add 
a few original thoughts. Each mode has its 
advantages and disadvantages, which we pro- 


ORAL AND WRITTEN EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 


Although much has been written by County 
Superintendents and others on the subject of 
Oral and Written Examinations, yet it is an 
important subject, and should not be lightly 





pose briefly to examine. 

When written or printed questions, which 
are precisely alike, are given to the whole class, 
and the answer written in full, it gives the ex- 
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aminer a better opportunity to award certifi- 
cates fairly, according to the manner in which 
each one has answered, than he could do if the 
questions and answers were all oral, and he de- 
pended wholly upon his memory as his guide 
in the matter. Also, when classes are very 


large it is not necessary to keep those examined | 


in the examination-room so Jong as if the ex- 
amination were wholly oral. There is another 
good reason, viz: The examination is much 
more likely to be accurate and systematic when 
the examiner has had sufficient time to prepare 
all his questions before hand. 

The advantages of oral examinations are the 
following: 1. If classes are small, it gives an 


opportunity to ask and answer many¥ more | 


questions in the same time than could be done 
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if the written method were used; and also if | 


the questions of the examiner happen not to 
be perfectly understood, he can change their 
form so that the person examined may clearly 
understand them. 2. There may be school 
directors, or other persons of intelligence and 
education present, wh@gwish to know, and are 
qualified to judge for themselves, how the ex- 


amination is conducted, and which are the best | 


teachers at the examination. 


But there is an- | 


other important reason why oral examinations | 


give better satisfaction than written ones, and 
that is, the community feels that it has the right 
to know something definite about the exami- 
ner’s qualifications, his modes of conducting his 


official business, &c.,—and especially (as is | 
| symbolic worships of Nature, by which legis- 


often the case) when the examiner aspires to a 
re-election,—it certainly is right for the public 
to well understand his official proceedings. 

Written examinations are very convenient for 
unqualified or indolent examiners. It is an 
easy matter for an examiner to take the ques- 
tions verbatim from a book, together with the 
answers,—keeping the answers himself for re- 
ference. Or, perhaps, to get some one better 
qualified than himself to dictate all the ques- 
tions,—he only acting as an amanuensis. Now 
we do not wish to be understood as asserting that 
a majority of those who are in favor of writ- 
ten examinations are either unqualified or indo- 
lent, but it would seem likely that those who 
are such, would be in favor of that method. 

Undoubtedly, the two methods combiued 
is preferable to either one alone. 

We will conclude by saying that we think | 
when classes are very large, and no spectators | 
present, the greater part written—eXcept men- | 
tal arithmetic—would be preferable. But if | 
classes are small, and particularly if the exam- 
iner should mark each branch before examin- | 
ing on another, and many interested and in- 
telligent spectators are present, the greater part 
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oral—except penmanship—should be preferred. 
PHILOM. 





KINDERGARTENS. 


I observe that you advertise in your admira- 
ble journal Madame Kriege’s school for train- 
ing Kindergartens ; and I am so exceedingly in- 
terested in the success of this effort of hers, 
that I wish to speak of the object a little at 
large, if you will allow me space in your col- 
umns to do so. ; 

That the human being is naturally an artist, 
is proved not only by the historical fact that 
the artistical activity of the ancient nations, and 
of the reviving civilization of the middle ages, 
preceded and seemed to Jead into scientific cul- 
ture and discovery; but by the daily observed 
fact that every child endeavors to embody in 
dramatic or material form every fancy that 
springs spontaneously in its own mind; for this 
is the essence and meaning of childish play. 

But all systems of education previous to 
Freebel’s ignored this fact; and all primary ed- 
ucation has had for its first object to para/yze 
this play and forbid it, in order to awaken at- 
tention to intellectual objects, and begin ed- 
ucation with the appreciation of the arbitrary 
signs by which men memorialise thoughts. 

There is no romping play but has some fancy 
underneath it which excites the child’s mind, 
and quickens its body to a kind of dramatic ex- 
pression. Many of the plays current in the 
child’s world are probably remnants of the old 


lators secured physical education to the people, 
and the symbolical meaning of these need not 
be looked into now, but Freebel adds to these a 
multitude of new plays, symbolizing agricul- 
tural and mechanical labors; make-believe plant- 
ing, reaping, threshing, coopering, sawing, &c. ; 
also, the motions and habits of animals, as 
hares, birds, bees, &c., which especially please 
children’s fancy, and can be made to call at- 
tention to natural as well as artificial objects, 
above which much may be incidentally taught. 
‘The more the symbolism of the plays is brought 
out, the more charming they are, the less rude- 
ly they are played, and the children are more 
thoroughly and harmoniously exercised—mind 
and body—all these plays are further the refined 
by being accompanied by songs set to music. 
The quieter “ occupations,” too, are always 
made to please the fancy; and gradually to 
teach the harmonies of colors, counting, ar- 
ranging in symmetrical forms, and producing 
pretty things. By giving full play to the prin- 
ciple of gradualism, very little children become 
wonderfuly expert in fancy work, without being 
left at all to merely imitate; mere imitation 
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dwarfs them for life. Froaebel’s method, when- | lozzian training school at Oswego, New York, 
ever it is faithfully carried out by the Kinder- | But Froebel’s Kindergarten exercises precede 
gartner, does not turn children into little ma- | object-teaching, though they do not exclude 
chines for weaving mats and doing other fancy | it, and these require a very careful training. 
work, according to patterns. It deprecates | The manuals for the use of the Kindergartners 
everything merely mechanical, and intelligent | do not supersede, but always presuppose the 
children would tire of it in three months, the | previous training; and this is the reason that 
greatest adepts in mere imitation being the most nearly all the Kindergartens in this country 
inferior and ungifted natures. It is no educa- | have failed of the results expected of them. 
tion at all, but a repression of all original ge- | 1 made an experiment myself, and with the 
nius and fresh individuality. Not a thing is | assistance of a gifted friend, who did a great 
done in a true Kindergarten without an inten- | deal for the children in her own way, but it 
tion, and to produce a desired end. The ma- | was not a Kindergarten. It was merely a Pes- 
terials being given, they are ledto appreciate, | talozzian school, alternated with plays and 
by the Kindergartner’s questions their fitness to | fancy work that taught nothing, but were 
produce it, and led, step by step, on to the idea. | merely rests from labors of mind that had 
The greatest importance, also, is given to doing | better been postponed. It was my disap- 
whatever is done with the greatest accuracy, | pointment in my own attempt that was a mo- 
and to the most beautiful effect possible; and | tive for visiting Europe, where a careful study 
the utmost sympathy expressed with their joy | of the Kindergartens of Hamburg, Berlin and 
of success. Everybody who deals with chil- | Dresden, more than restored my desire to es- 
dren knows how they like to do things them- | tablish Kindergarten culture all over this land 
selves, and what self-reliance it produces, and | of the free, and, so far as I am competent to 
what good humor. To be busy about fancy | decide, I believe that Madame Kriege’s train- 
work, done by rule instead of pattern, (there | ing school, advertised recently in your Fourna/, 
is a great difference between the two, because | can furnish the means of training teachers for 
it is an intellectual exercise to appreciate a this work. E. P, PEABODY. 
rule,) gives habits of industry, cultivates close | . 


attention, and sets the whole of the mind into: SELF-EDUCATION—HOW OBTAINED 


Self-Education—How Obtained. 22 








aimed at and attained, and more than this, it PREMIUMS PROPOSED FOR SCIENTIFIC RESEARCHES, 
stimulates invention, which is the highest ac- Edward Stone affords an instance of a self- 
tion. Thus the child becomes an artist, and | educated mathematician. Little is known of 
beauty crowns his work. He is harmonious- | his early life, except that he was born a few 
ly brought forward; his artistic ability being years before the close of the 17th century, and 
kept in a fair ratio with his intellectual capacity. | that his father was gardener to the Duke of Ar- 

The moral effect of this continually satisfied | gyle, who, walking one day in his garden, ob- 
mind and balanced nature is incalculable. The | served a Latin copy of Newton’s Principia lying 
naughtiness of children is largely the effect of | on the grass, and thinking it had been brought 
continual disappointment in their efforts to ac- | from his own library, called some one to carry 
complish things they desire to do, and do not | it back to its place. Upon this, Stone, who was 


know how to succeed in. It makes them | then in his 18th year, claimed the book as his 
quarrelsome and sullen, and sometimes envious. | own. ‘* Yours!” replied the Duke; “Do you 
The joy of success is the greatest sweetner. understand Geometry, Latin and Newton ??— 


Then the social character of a Kindergarten | «I know a little of them,” replied the young 
is of inestimable moral value. ‘The children | man. 
all succeed, and a great deal that they do re- The Duke was surprised ; and having a taste 
quires the co-operation of many. The plays | for the sciences, he entered into conversation 
can only succeed by each doing his part, and | with the young mathamatician. Heasked him 
ill keeping a certain order; and it must be | several questions and was astonished at the force, 
made obvious to them by the Kintergartner that | the accuracy, and the candor of his answers. 
Love is the source of order, and the guarantee | « But how,” said the Duke, “ came you by the 
of beauty. | knowledge of all these things?” Stone replied, 

But there is but one way to have Kinder- | «A servant taught me, ten years since to read, 
gartens; and that is to train Kindergartners as | Does one need to know anything more than 
Freebel and his disciples have done. Weknow | the twenty-four letters, in order to learn 
that object-teaching is an art that so seldom | everything else that one wishes ?? The Duke’s 
comes by nature, teachers must be trained to | curiosity redoubled. He sat down on a bank, 
t, and for many years there has been a Pesta- | and requested a detail of the process by which 
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he had become so learned. ‘I first learned to 
read,” said Stone; *‘ the masons were then at 
work upon your house. 
day and observed that the architect used a rule 
and compasses, and made calculations. Ff in- 
quired what might be the use and meaning of 
these things, and was informed that there was 
a science called arithmetic. 
book on arithmetic, and I learned it. I was 
told that there was another science called Geo- 
metry; I bought the necessary books and I 
learned Geometry. 


I approached them one | 
' the improvement of their minds, by their un- 


So I purchased a | 


By reading I found that | 


there were good books in these two sciences | 


in Latin; I bought a dictionary and I learned 
Latin. 
books of the same kind in French; I bought 
a dictionary and I learned French. 
to me that we may learn everything when 


I also understood there were good | 


It seems 


we know the twenty-four letters of the al- | 


phabet.” 
of Argyle, Stone went to London, where in 


1723 he published his first work—a treatise on | 
| ing a knowledge of the fixed stars, he informed 


mathematical instruments, which was mainly a 
translation from the French. In 1725 he was 
chosen Fellow of the Royal Society. 
publication, in the following year, was his 


Under the patronage of the Duke | 
| attention. 


His next | 
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mathematical dictionary,which was followed by | 


other publications to the time of his death. 
Examples of successful self-instruction are 

often presented to the observer in this country 

as well as in Europe. ‘Take the following in- 


cidents as indicating successful progress in two | 


very different departments of science. 

Meeting a friend of public school education, 
a few days since, he observed that he had been 
offering a premium to the children of his neigh- 
borhood for investigating some of the subjects 
connected with their school studies. The topic 
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be examined, the implied ability to give such 
information as might be called for affords great 
encouragement to all young people desirous of 


aided attention to the studies just mentioned. 
The incident referred to presents a rare case 
of the result of persevering application to use- 
ful studies. In the first instance, a very com- 
petent knowledge of plants was obtained, by in- 
dividual research alone, amidst al] the distract- 
ing influences of a laborious profession. In the 
second, the observations of some three years en- 
abled the same person to obtain such a know- 
ledge of astron: my as not one student in a hun- 
dred, with all the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion ever attains; and yet, such acquirements 
are within the reach of thousands who have no 
other advantages of learning than such as are 
presented by our public schools, in which the 
branch just spoken of, is beginning to receive 
With respect to the latter, on in- 
quiring personally, as to his facilities for obtain- 


me that it had all been gathered, within a very 
tew years,by observations entirely unaided,with- 
out even the advantage of a celestial globe to 
assist in referring the stars to their particular 
position in the heavens. His only aid at hand 
in these researches, was an atlas, entitled a Geo- 
graphy of the Heavens, in which the different 
constellations with their groups of stars are de- 
lineated. 

I have yet only referred to two branches of 
science to which the gentleman has devoted his 
attention—and these not found in the list of 
common school studies. But he is at work in 


extending his acquaintance in other directions. 


was a new one in educational matters, and ex- | 
| information,besides having given much attention 


cited my curiosity. It was simply this: to those 
who had been studying botany, he offered to 


each individual five cents for every wild flower | 


or plant that might be produced. And again, 
mentioning the study of astronomy, he offered 
the like premium, for every bright star (or stars 
of the first magnitude) to which they might di- 
rect his attention, and of which he could not 
give the name, and that of the constellation to 
which it belongs. 


When it is considered that the above was al- | 


together a private offer of premiums, not sus- 
tained by any educational establishment, it ap- 
pears quite a liberal one—to the young people 
ot the school-going class and to others who have 
a taste for scientific research. It must be evi- 


dent that no person unable to sustain a pretty 
good test would voluntarily make such a propo- | 
sal as the one named ; and when we reflect upon | 
the acquirements upon which he proposed to 


In several departments of grammar, such as cor- 
rect pronounciation, he possesses good critical 


to orthography. HUMANITAS. 





THE SUBJECT AND THE OBJECT OF 
EDUCATION, 

GERMAN OF K. BORMAN, 

CITY SUPERINTEND- 


TRANSLATED FROM THE 
BY R. K. BUEHRLE, ESQ., 
ENT, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
The be educated is man. No 

creature enters the world weaker and more in 

want of help than he. Were-the new-born 
child not immediately aided by its parents and 
guardians, it would scarcely survive the fast 
hour of its existence. But with what joy is 
the new-born babe greeted by the love of its 
| parents! This love prompts them to regard 
the destitute condition of their child, and with 
their judgment, their strength, and their ex- 
perience, and all the means in their power, re- 
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lieve that destitution and the particular wants of Eternal Love sees in them, and the mouth 


in which it manifests itself. 


| of Infinite Love reveals to us. It is the sin- 


Under that loving watchfulness to discover | fulness common to all men, and the consequent 


the destitution manifesting itself in the child, | 


on the one hand, and under the careful re- 
lieving of the observed wants on the other 
hand, the child grows and thrives bodily and 
spiritually. In the first weeks of its existence, 
the wants pertaining to his bodily nature only 
are noticed. During this time, therefore, the 
solicitude of the parents, and particularly of 
the mother, is concerned wholly with the re- 
lieving of these bodily wants. ‘That it ob- 
tain nourishment, warmth, and be kept clean; 
that it be protected from the injurious influences 
of sudden changes of light, sound, and tem- 
perature ; in this is embraced during this short, 
period of life, the whole object of education. 
Soon, however, the awakening of the inner, 


the life of the soul, reveals itself in the greater | 


activity of the organs of sense, in the freer mo- 
tion of its limbs, and in the expressive changes 
of its features. In the third week, the sense 
of hearing is formed, and somewhat later accu- 
rate sight manifests itself. Its inner emotions 
are revealed by weeping and laughing. The 
former is its first sound (Wisdom, 7-3); the 
latter, without exception, happens much later, 
about the fortieth day. All these expressions 
demand attention and fostering care. Love 
teaches how these @re to be supplied. She 


Language becomes the means by which the in- 


necessity of redemption. ‘ For all have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God (Rom. 3: 
23). They are ail gone aside, they are al- 
together become filthy: there is none that doeth 
good, no, not one (Psalm 14: 3). That which 
is born of the flesh, is flesh (John 3:6). For 
| I know that in me (that is, in my Hesh) dwel- 
leth no good thing: for to will is present with 
me; but how to perform that which is good, 
1 find not. For the good that I would, I do 
| not; but the evil which I would not, that I 
do. Now, if I do that I would not, it is no 
| more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. 
| I find then a law, that when I would do good, 
| evil is present with me. For I delight in the 
| law of God, after the inward man: But I see 
| another law in my members warring against the 
| law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity 
to the law of sin which is in my members.” 
| Rom. 7: 18-23. 

Children, too, lie by nature, in the bonds of 
sin. It obscures their sight, saddens their joy, 
| shackles their will, prompts them to disobe- 
dience or opposition, and is the cause of all the 
obstructions and irregularities revealed in their 
development. It is in vain that the love of 
parents and educators bewails these appearances; 
it is also in vain, that it meditates, how it will 





} 
prompts to play with and speak to the child. oppose itself to these pernicious irregularities. 
| 


tellectual life of the parent labors at the de- | 
velopment of that of the child. By means of 
language, more mature and stronger material is 
gradually offered to the growing strength of 
the child; and thus the inner life of the child, 
under the fostering care of this love un- 
folds itself more and more in all those di- 
rections, towards which the life of those adults 
from whom it receives influences is unfolded. | 
It learns to feel, think, speak and act as they 
do. This is the course that education always 
pursues there, when she employs only those 
means afforded by nature. ‘Thus savages may 
also be said to educate their offspring; thus, 
also, among Christians evenat the present time, 
those who despise the higher assistance offered 
to them for this very purpose educate their 
children. It has pleased God in his mercy to | 
place before us, in the education of our chil- | 
dren, a still higher aim. ¢¢ Suffer little children | 
to come unto me.” With these words the Sa- | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


viour designates the work of Christian educa- | 
To Him, to the Saviour, we shall suffer | 
them to come. Therein, the Lord particularly | 
points out a want in the children, which natural | 


tion, 


love is not able to perceive, but which the eye 


«« None of them can by any means redeem his 
brother, nor give to God a ransom for him. 
For the redemption of their soul is precious, 
and it ceaseth for ever:” Ps. 49: 7-8. 

There is but one counsel, but one help and 
but one helper: ‘Suffer little children to come 
unto Me!” says the Lord. Therefore we 
Christian educators are not to be satisfied if we 
but attract them to us and elevate them to our 
level, for in doing this, they are by no means 
saved ; they are not yet saved from the fetters of 
sin; but we are to lead them to Him, who de- 
sires to be their Savior, their Physician, and 
their Reedemer both here and there. ‘This we 
do, when we bring them to him in baptism. 
This we do, further, when by means of the law 
we awaken a consciousness of sinfulness within 


| them, and by showing them the temporal and 


eternal destination to which they are subject. 
This we do finally, when we publish to them 
Grace revealed to all men in Christ, by which 
the desire to obtain forgiveness of sins, and 
strength to a new life in him, shal] be called 
forth. In this consists the peculiar aim of a 
Christian education. The child shall come to 
Christ, it shall learn to know and to love him; 


| it shall enter into communion of life with him. 
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«« He was manifested to take away our sins ; 
and in him is no sin. Whosoever abideth in 
him sinneth not;” I John 3: 5-6. Therefore, 
as by the offence of one judgment came upon 
all men to condemnation, even so by the right- 
eousness of one, the free gift came upon all men 
unto justification of life. For as by one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinnets, so by 
the obedience of one, shal! many be made right- 
eous. (Rom. 5: 18-19.) For God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life, (John 3: 16.) 

It is impossible to indicate the aim of Chris- 
tian education with greater simplicity and clear- 
ness. But just as impossible is it for Christian 
parents or Christian teachers to deny their od- 
/igation to attain this object. For the former, 
when they permitted their children to be re- 
ceived into Christian communion through bap- 
tism, were expressly reminded that they there- 
by presented them unto the Lord, and have 
distinctly promised to raise them in conform- 
ity with this presentation. And Christian 
teachers o ought to know that they receive bap- 
tized,—that is, children solemnly promised to 
and received into the communion with Christ,— 
to be educated, and that they are not permit- 
ted, arbitrarily, to remove this holy aim of ed- 
ucation. Can there indeed be a higher and 
holier one? 

And can a greater honor be bestowed upon 
a human being than to be considered worthy to 
lead redeemed souls to their Saviour? In com- 
munion with Christ, man shares in the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, which accomplishes in him 
the work of regeneration, works out his sancti- 


fication, and assures him of all grace which may 


be necessary, both for his temporal happiness 
and his eternal salvation. ‘And if Christ be 
in you, the body is dead because of sin; but 
the spirit is life because of righteousness. Bet 
if the spirit of him that raised up Jesus from 
the dead dwell in you, he that raised up Christ 
from the dead shall also quicken your mortal 
bodies by his — that dwelleth in you,” 
(Rom, 8: 10-11. «« According to his mercy 
God saved us, by Pe washing of regeneration, 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which he 
shed on us abundantly, through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour; that being justified by his grace, 
we should be made heirs according to the hope 
of eternal life,” (Tit. 3: 5-7.) 
- com 


LINDLEY MURRAY. 


In the early pert of the present century a 
series of school readers and an English Gram- 
mar were in general use throughout the United 
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States, wherever any interest was felt in com- 
mon school education. They were also much 
used in England. During a period of about 
forty years these text-boeks were used more than 
any others. Lindley Murray was their author 
and compiler. Many of those who are now 
at and beyond the meridian of life were tamil- 
iar with them in their school-days ; there were 
the English Reader, the Introduction, designed 
for younger pupils, and the sequel to the Eng- 
lish Reader. All of which were composed of 
choice extracts from the best British authors. 
The prose selections were from Addison, John- 
son, Hervey, Blair, Barbauld, Aiken, Percival, 
and others; and in poetry Milton, Young, 
Cowper, Thompson, Gray, Goldsmith and 
Pope were evidently favorites with the author. 
In gathering from the treasury of English liter- 
ature, he was singularly fortunate. ‘This series 
of text-books has had its career; and now with 
few, if any, exceptions, they are out of print. 
Yet they and their worthy author have a his- 
tory that is by no means devoid of interest to 
modern educators. 

The Grammar would now be regarded as 
old-fashioned, too prolix in details, and not 
sufficiently comprehensive for the youth of this 
fast age ; yet it exhibits profound thought; all 
of its rules and principles come into direct use, 
every part of it is applicable, and al] modern 
grammarians are more or less indebted to ** Old 
Murray.” It is true that there were authors 
in this science prior to him, and there have been 
many since, but none of their books have stood 
the test of time and criticism so long as his. 

Lindley Murray was a native of Pennsy]- 
vania, born at Swatara, in Lancaster, now Dau- 
phin county, in the year 1745. He represents 
his parents as ‘respectable characters, and in 
the middle station of life.” They belonged 
to the Society of Friends (Quakers); and were 
“‘concerned to promote the religious welfare 
of their children. They often gave them sal- 
utary admonition, and trained them to attend 
the public worship of God. The Hol y Scrip- 
tures were read in the family.” And in the 
moral and religious training of the children 
they were very successful. In his sixth or 
seventh year L indley was sent to Philadelphia 
that he «might have the advantage of a better 
school than the country afforded. Here, 
even at that tender age, he read with pleasure 
some passages in the Travels of Cyrus; and 
was agreeably exercised in the business of 
parsing sentences. Afterwards the family set- 
tled in New York city, where he was placed in 
a good school, at which he made the usual pro- 
gress of young learners. 

At an early age he was placed in the count-— 
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ing-house of his father, who was desirous of 
training him to the mercantile profession. But 
this employment he did not relish for several 
reasons. About this périod he had contracted 


a taste for reading, and a desire for a greater de- | 
His choice of 


gree of literary improvement. 


Lindley Murray. 
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with it, that he there passed the remainder of 


his life. And there he produced his literary 


| works which were extensively published and 


' used on both sides of the Atlantic. 


a pursuit for life caused an unhappy disagree- | 


ment with his father. The result of which il- 
lustrates the fact that the inclination and dispo- 
sition of a young person often indicates the bu- 
siness for which he is best adapted, and that 
parents need beware how they attempt to co- 
erce their promising sons into uncongenial em- 
ployments. He now derived great benefit from 
a private tutor, who was very attentive to him, 
gave him great encouragement to persevere, and 
stimulated his application by portraying the ad- 
vantages of science, and by commending his 
progress. Some excellent reading at this time 
enriched his mind with many valuable ideas, 
and a debating society enabled him to arrange 
them with systematic correctness, and express 
them fluently. He now learned how important 
it is for young persons to havea number of im- 
portant truths, and the arguments by which 
they are supported clearly settled in the mind. 
And he began to wish for a profession connect- 


ed with literary pursuits, The legal profession | 
particularly attracted his attention. His choice | 
of it met the decided opposition of his father, | 


who feared the temptation to which it might | 


expose him, and perhaps lead him to deviate 
from the religious principles and conduct of the 
denomination of which he was a member. 
After some time he tried a new mode of pro- 
ceeding. He made a written statement of his 
objections to mercantile business, and set forth 


all the arguments he could muster in defence | 


of his inclination for a literary profession. 


This written production was shown to his| 


father, and to some of his friends, and amongst 
them toa gentleman of the law. He thereupon 
became his advocate, and soon afterwards re- 
ceived him as a student in his office. The 
Hon. John Jay, whose name figures largely as 


lution, was a fellow student. 


On the completion of his studies, he com- | 


menced the practice of law in New York city. 
Here he had an extensive practice till the com- 
mencement of the Revolutionary War. Then 
occurred a general failure of business; this and 
a feeble state of health induced him to leave 
the city, and remove to the country. After 


At that 
place he died in the year 1826. Having there 
passed about forty years, very happily (not- 
withstanding bodily afflictions) engaged in lit- 
erary pursuits, and surrounded by many friends, 
among whom were some of the: most eminent 
literary characters of the kingdom. 

The first of his publications was a book en- 
titled «The Power of Religion on the Mind.” 
This was a collection of testimonies of great 
and good persons in favor of piety and virtue. 
‘The consolation which he had himself de- 
rived from the hopes and promises of the Gos- 
pel led him doubtless to the selection of these 
striking examples of the influence of religion, 
in retirement, in affliction, and at the approach 
of death; exhibiting its efficacy in retreat from 
the world, and under the most trying circum- 
stances of human existence. His desire that 
many persons should reap the benefit of this 
collection, induced hi have a large number 
of copies printed for gratuitous distribution.” 

His next production was his English Gram- 
mar; then Exercises adapted to it. The 
Grammar was also published in an abridged 
form. ‘The English Reader was offered to the 
public about the year 1800. Afterwards fol- 
lowed the Introduction to it, and a Sequel ; 
thus making a series of three progressive read- 
ers. He also published a French Reader, an 
Introduction to it, and an English Spelling 
book; and subsequently some religious works. 
In the compilation of his Readers, his object 
in all of the reading exercises, was the incul- 
cation of a taste for sound literature, high-toned 
morality, and such religious sentiments as would 
adore the Creator and contemplate a better 
state of existence beyond this life. It was ev- 
idently his wish that all who used his books 
should attain to this, as well as acquire a know- 
ledge of the English language. His division 


| of “pieces” into Narrative, Didactic, Descrip- 
an American statesman at the time of the Revo- | 


some years of retirement, he become convinced | 


that a change of climate would be beneficial. 
Whereupon he resolved to try a residence in 
England. Having secured a pleasant residence 
at Holdgate, near York, he was so well pleased 


tive, Argumentative, Pathetic, and Promiscu- 
ous, together with some select sentences and 
paragraphs, dialogues and public speeches is 
certainly ingenious; and no author of modern 
times has produced a better classification. Most 
of the selections are from authors who flourish- 
ed prior to his time, hence we may consider 
them antiquated in style. But they all have 
their merits as reading exercises, and as setting 
forth pure and devout sentiments, which good 
qualities will remain undiminished. 

Lindley Murray was nota professional] teacher. 
He never was engaged in a school of any kind. 
He composed and published his school books 
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in consideration of his interest in the correct | 


instruction of the young in science and litera- 
ture. His religious works, too, were publish- 
ed more from motives of genuine benevolence 
to mankind than any personal aggrandizement. 


In all of this he exhibited a disposition and a | 
degree of self-denial that modern educators | 
may well take into deep and earnest thought. | 


He did not write for fame, nor any pecuniary 
emolument, nor did he ever wish to make in- 


vidious comparisons with other authors. His | 
| piety and all the moral virtues. 


works have done much good, but they have had 
their day. 


eration from the teacher and the student of our 
dav. 


Yet there is much about them and | 
their worthy author that shouid command ven- | 
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In the history of this excellent man we see 
what rational entertainment may be derived 
trom communion with science and literature. 


| We see, too, how a m4n of wealth and leisure 
| may do much good for his fellow-beings. Al- 


though possessed of an ample competence for 
living, and suffering much bodily aflliction, yet 
he was never idle. While the scientific educa- 
tion and correct training of youth was a subject 
of deep concern to him, he knew that it could not 
be rightly accomplished without the aid of 
And in the 
promotion of these goodly designs no one has 
been more successful in a quiet and unostenta- 
tious way than Lindley Murray. 
G. D. HUNT. 
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THE PULPIT AND THE SCHOOL. 


We are often in Mi: which. is the more 
important person in a parish, the preacher or 
the teacher; or which of the two holds the 
more responsible position. Each is engaged in 
a truly great work; one demanding a higher 
order of talent, an earnest love of his calling, 
and a conscientious fidelity; while the results 
of faithful effort are witnessed in minds en- 
lightened, and hearts purified and filled with 
gratitude to their earthly benefactors. 

The pastor who understands that his first 


duty to his people is to so instruct them from the | 
| the prosperity of their schools. 
tion should not be declined by a minister, but 


pulpit that they can become teachers of others, 
and who has also the administrative ability to 
set them all at work, and empioy their talents 
in prayer-meetings, Sunday-schools and mission 
enterprises, thus making them at once preach- 
ers and doers of the Word, and multiplying 
himself many fold; such a man truly holds a 
commanding position, yielding blessed fruit for 
time and eternity. 

So too the teacher, to whom is committed 
the discipline of the minds of the young; if 
he is intelligent and thorough in his instruction 
so as to cultivate real knowledge, and awaken 
in his pupils a mental activity, a habit of ob- 
servation and thinking for themselves; if he in- 
spires them with confidence in his ability as an 
instructor and in his character, and thus wins 
their love, as well as their respect ; is also en- 
gaged in a work that may well awe him in view 
of its responsiblities, while it awakens in him a 


noble ambition to discharge its duties faithfully. | 
_and ought to be removed. 


But we have no wish to compare or contrast 


how they may best assist each other. So far 
from being riva's, they should be helpers of one 
another. Far too long have they travelled each 
on his own road, and have acted too indepen- 


| dently, as if called to work in quite different 


The fault, we fear, is sometimes with 


spheres. 
They have shown too 


ministers themselves. 


| little interest in education, and consequently in 
| those who have had charge of schools, There 


are few communities at the North which do 
not have a system of Common Schools, under 
the control of a Board of Education, a place in 
which would be willingly accorded te any min- 
ister who the people saw was interested in 
Such a posi- 


cheerfully accepted, and its duties discharged 
to the best of his ability. In this way he 
would be at once brought into friendly relations 
with teachers, where he could show them that 
he appreciated their profession, and their re- 
sponsibilities. Then, by frequent visits to the 
school-room, by leading others, especially pa- 
rents, to respect the teachers of their children 


| and value properly their services; by extend- 


ing to them, and having others also show them 
acts of courtesy and kindness, such as inviting 
them to their houses, introducing them into 
the social circle of the parish, every minister 
would not only, secure the friendship of the 
teachers, but would take the readiest way of 
winning the hearts of parents and children. 

All this implies, of course, that those in 
charge of the schools are worthy of such con- 
fidence. Ifnot, they are unfit to to be teachers, 
Great care should 


the pastor and the teacher; but rather to see | be exercised in the choice of those to whom 
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we entrust our children, If we rise early and 
toil late to provide for the support of their 


bodies, are we not criminally negligent if we | 


Educational Cramming. 


| 
j 


show but little concern for the culture of their 


minds ? 


It will be said that all this requires time, and | 
Of | 


that the hours of a minister are precious. 
course they are, but in what better way can he 
spend a portion of them? A successful pastor 
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We by no means imply that this negligence 
is universal, for we know of many who are 
zealous in this as in every other good work, 
and who regard it as their highest duty to look 
very closely after the schools in their parishes. 
They are ready to give them time and labor, 
feelirg that xothing pays better ; that in no other 


_method can they more certainly count on ex- 


must in some way secure the confidence and | 
| seem to think that they have any responsibility 


love of the little ones of his flock; and how 
can he so readily gain these as by visiting them 
frequently in the school-room, speaking a few 


kind words of encouragement, and thus show- | 


ing a constant interest in their welfare? Such 
a minister wil] be recognized and loved by all 
the children, and through them will have access 
to parents’ hearts. 

All this, too, is independent of the direct 


cellent results. But after making all necessary 
exceptions, there are many pastors who do not 


in this matter, and who therefore allow it to 
engage neither their time or attention. ‘To 
both teacher and pupils they remain almost 
total strangers, and thus their influence over 
them for good is simply nothing. By their 
neglect they impair greatly their influence in 
the community, and tend to keep apart that 


| which should ever be conjoined—the intellec- 


good done by these visits to the schools, which | 
we believe will be greater than could be ac- | 


complished by any other way in which a pastor 
can employ a few hours each week. 


Not only | 


will he become personally known to the teach- | 
ers, but he will be able to secure in most in- | 


stances their hearty cooperation in the Sunday- 
school and prayer-meeting, 
of the church. 
the most capable of exerting a good influence 


in society, and their position and influence | 


ought not to be lost. That pastors do not use 
this means of good as much as they might, we 
think all will admit. 


Take almost any town | 


or village of from one to five thousand inhabi- | 
tants, containing both public and select schools, | 


and with from one to four or five churches, 
and how many visits have these pastors paid to 
the schools during the year? Some of the 
teachers may have been cheered by a brief visit 
or two, but others very likely have not seen 
the face of a minister 


est expressed in their work than if they were 
hewing blocks of granite instead of shaping 
immortal minds. If asked respecting the qual- 
ifications of the teachers, they are unable to 
answer, for they have never taken the pains to 
inform themselves. Perhaps they do not know 
them by sight or name, much less whether 
they are fit to be instructors of their children. 
If perchance they do once in a while cross the 
threshold of the school, it is by special invita- 
tion, and »n some public occasion, and then 
they remain only as long as propriety seems to 
require. Thus by no act or word do they 
show an interest in the cause of education, or 
that it is of the slighest consequence to them 
who is placed over the youth of the village in 
this forming period of their lives. 


in their school-rooms | 
during a twelvemonth, nor had any more inter- | 





tual and moral training of our youth. Let the 
teacher feel that he has the confidence of the 
good, and especially the support of the minis- 
ters of the place, and it will not be long before 
he will show by his increa usefulness the 
results of their generous appreciation.—WN. 1. 


sed 


| Evangelist. 
and all the affairs | 
‘Teachers are generally among | 

} g | 
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EDUCATIONAL CRAMMING. 


A question of no inconsiderable importance 
as regards the future status of persons holding 
public offices in this country has been mooted 
pretty extensively during the last three years. 

It is affirmed that, following the example of 
France, Germany, and England, no one should 
be admitted into any governmenment office with- 
out having been examined as to competency of 
education by a board of learned superiors. In 
such parts of the European continent as have 
recognized the principle herein involved, pub- 
lic education, provided by the State, out of the 
public revenue, is generally, and in some places, 
(particularly in Germany) is compulsory. The 
result is that the examination there is chiefly 
comparative—to ascertain, not whether A, B 
C, and D are respectively qualified to fill such 
or such an office, but to learn whether, and 


| how much, A is more fit for it than B, and so 





public offices. 


on. ‘Ten years ago the competitive examina- 
tion of persons appointed to or candidates for 
government situations, was commenced in Eng- 
land. This, known as the middle-class com- 
petitive system, was founded on a decidedly 
good principle. It had been the custom for 
members of Parliament and others possessing 
interest with the heads of public departments 
to be allowed, every now and then, to nom- 
inate young men to certain vacancies in the 
There are very few such vacan- 
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cies, inasmuch as what we know as “ rotation | 
A per- | 
son once in office remains there all his life, if 


he desire it, on a rising salary, provided that | A 
' certainly as well, if not far better, than the 


in office ” does not exist in England. 


his conduct is good, and at the end of thirty 


years’ service may retire, if he please, on two- | 


thirds of the highest income he has ever re- 
ceived. ‘Towards this superannuation fund he 
contributes § per cent. per annum from the 
day he enters office. A clerk in any Govern- 
ment department (even in the ‘Treasury itself, 
which is considered the most respectable, ) 
must commence with a salary of $400 per an- 
num, or about one-third of the lowest salary 
paid in Washington. But, then, he is irre- 
movable, except for misconduct, and his salary 
is increased every year; until, at last, having 
begun at the age of 18, when $400 per annum 
ought to maintain him respectably, with due 
regard to economy, he finds himself, at the age 
of 48, receiving a salary of from ten to twelve 
thousand dollars a year, and, should he then 
choose to resign, two-thirds of this large salary 
will be paid to him as a provision for the rest 
of his lite. 

The local middle-class examinations in Eng- 
land, however good their principle, have not 
worked well. As has been shrewdly said, 
‘The system has done much good—+#o the 
schoolmasters.” ‘The pupils are trained with a 
special view to their passing the ordeal of the 
examination, and not, as formerly, to give 


them a general knowledge of the various branches | 
The teachers | 


in which they were instructed. 
had another purpose, also,—whenever one of 
their pupils passed the examination creditably, 
this success was accepted by his schoolmaster 


as a feather in his cap, was used as an adver- | 


tisement, and was promptly mentioned in his 


prospectus. The result has been that boys are | 


now rather crammed than educated in England. 
A competent critic on this subject has said: 
*« Throughout the half year the boys are gorged 
with facts and figures, most of which they do 
not understand, and about which they have no 
time to think. ‘They are choked with con- 
fused scraps of knowledge, and what they have 
imbibed in smal] quantities they are expected 
to pour out in one continuous stream in the 
Examination Room.” 

In the Parlimentary papers certain reports 
from the Examiners exhibit the ludicrous side 
of the question. One of the questions was, 
**What is the meaning of the Defender of the 
‘Faith,’ in the title of Victoria, Oueen of Eng- 
Jand ?” Vv : 
the title because he put off the yoke of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and of the Pope.” 
B declared that Henry VIII. “received it 
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| fighting, and never did any good. 


A answered, “ Henry VIII. received | 


| February, 


from Martin Luther, who wrote a book on it.” 
C replied: “ George III. gained for himself 
the title of Defender of the Faith; and well 
he deserved it, for he had kept the faith most 


preceding Sovereigns, and had not at all the 
least opposition displayed to it.” In reply to 
a request to describe the character of Richard 
I., we find D affirming: “ He came to the 
throne in 1189, and was killed in a shameful 
manner. ‘Iwo men, Tournay and Maltravers, 
hurried him from place to place, shaving him 
in ditch-water in the fields, and, finding that 
he still lived, they took him to Berkeley Castle.” 
(He evidently had confounded the second Ed- 
ward with the first Richard); E, mistaking 
him for Edward I., said, “* He was stabbed 
with a poisoned arrow, and would have died 
of the wound, if his wife had not sucked the 
poison out of the wound.” F thought that 
Richard “was rather a bad.King, and was 
very fond of tea-parties, hunting and cock- 
Hé was 
called Coeur de Lion because he had very red 
hair.” So the ignorance and blundering went 
on, and we learn from various responses, the 
following curious facts: That the repeal of the 
Corn Laws was brought on by Watt Tyler and 
Jack Cade in the time of Charles II. ; that 
Slavery was abolished by British law, by the 
Earl of Chatham, and also by Wilberforce in 
1798, and also by Lord Palmerston ; that the 
Reform Bill was carried, in the reign of Henry 
VIII., by Cardinal Wolsey’s exertions, and 
also in the reign of William IV. and Victoria, 


by Palmerston and Gladstone ; and that the 


first Reform Bill was passed chiefly by the ex- 
ertions of Lord William Russell (actually exe- 
cuted for high treason in 1683), who was 
Prime Minister of England in 1852. 

These, of course, were answers by very im- 
perfectly educated young men, of the average 
age of eighteen, and, no doubt, the papers of 


| the successful competitors were infinitely bet- 


ter. But, in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, New England, or any other district 
where education is general, a lad of twelve or 
thirteen giving such answers upon questions 
relating to historical events and characters in 
his own country would be considered a disgrace 
to his school. We may go farther, and say 
that ninety-nine out of every hundred of our 
public-shool lads would have correctly answer- 
ed the not very difficult questions in English 


| history, of which the young men above men 


tioned show an ignorance which would be 
amusing if it were not pitiable. The conclu- 
sion to be arrived at (partly from the fact that 
the junior clerks in the various public depart- 
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ments in England admitted on competitive ex- 
amination are decidedly inferior to those who 
entered on the former system) is that this cram- 
ming with facts and figures, this Gradgrind hot- 
house nursery, need not be introduced into this 
country. Ambassadors, consuls, secretaries 
and attaches of legation should have an ascer- 
tained knowledge of the foreign language in 
which their duties are to be performed, but 
beyond this the system is not necessary. The 
good, plain, sound education which the public 
school system of this country gives, is sufficient 
for the ordinary purposes of life. Of course 
it is to be expected that candidates for offices, 


small or large, shall read and write correctly, | 


shall have a fair knowledge of arithmetic, his- 
tory, geography, and so on—but this is prcisely 
what every American boy can obtain, free of 
cost, provided his parents will only send him 
to school. The English system is totally un- 
necessary Aere, especially as it has failed in its 
proper home.—PAi/a. Press. 


- 


LOCATION OF SCHOOL HOUSES. 


The location of a school-house must be, I 


suppose, near the centre of the district, where | 
it can be most easily reached by the majority | 
Convenience of access, per- | 


of the children, 
haps, is first’to be considered in determining its 
location; but that is not the only thing. Some 


regard should be had to the place—the site— | 
The question is not | 


as well as to its position. 
only where, but also what ? 


The place and its 


surroundings will educate as surely as the school- | 
master; and architecture and topography will | 


be remembered longer than pedagogue. A 
square box, on a bare and bleak plain, is a sorry 
spot for ideas to shoot in. It makes bold and 


cheerless school days, it gives a very meagre | 


and stingy culture to some of the best parts of 
a man, and robs subsequent years of the plea- 
sant memories of schoo] days, which ought to 
gladden the whole life. 

I ask, then, in behalf of many who can not 
now speak for themselves, that, if possible, the 
new house be built in a grove, shady and cool 
in summer, and sheltered in winter, Let tall 
trees lift up their branches above the roof, 
stretching out their arms over the little folks as 
they play, and raining down a shower of hickory 
nuts in their proper time. It is well if the 
wild grape vine, the bitter sweet with its yel- 
low berries, and the ivy, brilliant with its au- 
tumnal carmine, shall there teach the boys to 
climb. Some of these vines by tutoring enough, 
can be made into swings, and crooked trees | 
make excellent settees, hanging chairs, and | 
jumping-off places. And these are all neces- | 
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| sary for respectable school] days. So is a side- 

hill; and sliding-places, and good old-fashion 

| snow-drifts for jumping down and into, for well- 
digging and honeycombing with Esquimaux 
huts. Cannot a spring be found near, ora 
little brook? For children love to see water 
bubbling out of the ground and watch its sparkle 
and ripple over sand and pebbles. 

These, and such like things, which many of 
us recall with the thoughts of our own schoo! 
days, give beauty to a landscape, and make a fit 
plaee for the new building, which itself, with 
what is within and without, will do much in 
shaping the character of not a few. And I 
-laim that no child can be well educated with- 
out pleasant surroundings. Grammar and the 
rule of three can be taught on a sand heap, 
with not a green or delightsome thing in sight. 
But language and mathematics can not properly 
furnish the human soul. We need the living 
teacher, rigor in instruction, and a thorough 


| drilling in the studies of the school-room. But 


the world without us also educates, and these 


material forms do much in our Aigher culture. 


The children who shall attend school will be 
be profited all through life by a pleasant and 
cheerful site for the school-house. When no 
good location is found, ready-made, how easy 
to make it so by taste and pains. Yet too many 
of our school buildings stand unsheltered, cheer- 
less, neglected and comfortless. ‘They suggest 
only drudgery and sorrow. ‘There is nothing 
there to draw little feet; nothing lightsome and 
-ttractive within; nothing to make nooning or 
recess pleasant; in fine, nothing cheerful to an- 
ticipate, experience, or remember.—Exchange. 
eo 

“ WHAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE ?” 

“What makes the difference? You see 
yonder primary school-house. For years the 
school kept there was taught by a lady whom 
the children greatly loved. Every morning, 
when she was approaching the school-house, 
there was a grand rush of the little ones to get 
her first kiss, and seize her by the hand. It 
was delightful to me to witness these pleasant 
greetings. In the course of time, that teacher 
went away, and a new teacher came. And 
now the children never run to meet their 
teccher. They keep as far from her as they 
can. Pray, what is it that makes the differ- 
ence?” ‘Thus gravely discoursed a friend who 
loved children, and was interested in schools. 
We have been thinking of this question— 
“What makes the difference?’ Why is it 
that this teacher is loved, while that one is 
hated? Is the difference a necessary, an inev- 
itable one? Or is it, rather, one which can, 


” 
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by voluntary effort, be diminished, if not | 
wholly removed ? 

No teacher, surely, will question the impor- | 
tance of securing the good will of his pupils. | 
Upon that depends, in a high degree, the good | 
discipline and efficiency of the school. How | 
can the desired affectionate regard be obtained? | 
There is an old maxim which teachers especi- | 
ally should never forget: “Like begets like.” | 
Energy begets energy; inactivity begets inac- | 
tivity ; sympathy produces sympathy; coldness 
produces coldness; dislike gencrates dislike, and 
love is rewarded with love. The principle 
of the maxim is of universal application, sub- , 
ject, of course, to such limitations or special 
qualifications as usually attach to a general 
statement of truth. 

Children, more than adults, are creatures of 
sympathy. How quickly they read the coun- | 
tenance of every stranger! Why does that in- | 
fant shrink in alarm from one new face, and 
smile with delight at another? Why does that 
school spontaneously give forth its affection to 
one teacher, and receive with coldness and 
dislike another? In the latter case, the fault, 
or the misfortune, lies with the unwelcome 
teacher. The truth is, that, as a rule, children 
love those who deserve their love. 

The human face generally tells its own story. 
It is the expressive embodiment of habitual 
emotions. Every feeling of love, of sympathy, 
of usefulness, of kindly regard, paints itself 
upon the countenance; and every feeling of ill- | 
will, of petulance, of evil passion, makes its 
own impress. And thus it comes to pass that 
every person’s face becomes lovely or unlovely, 
attractive or repulsive, just in the degree in 
which good or bad emotions habitually pre- 
dominate. 
possess those qualities which draw forth con- 
fidence and affection must patiently cultivate 
the better inclinations of the heart. 
kindness must become a habit; a self-sacrificing 
spirit must become a habit; and so must a sin- 


cere desire to seek out in the natures of children | 


whatever of good they contain, and a genuine 
longing to promote their highest welfare. 

He who wishes to have children come to 
him must first go to them. Unkind words, 
severe looks, harsh treatment, never won a 
child’s heart. A teacher must not expect to 
receive better than he gives. Frowns do not 
beget smiles. Clouds are a poor promise of 
sunshine. Every look, every tone, every action 
of the teacher has some influence upon the 
child’s feelings. Observe those boys filing into 
the great school-room. How carefully the 
t eachers watch them, to keep them in perfect 
order] One little fellow gets out of his proper 
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| that was annoying and hateful, 


Whoever, then, would appear to | 


Heartfelt | 


| 
| 


| F-oruary, 


place; a smiling teacher lays her hand gently 


/upon him, and says, “Carefully, Charley!” 


Another walks somewhat astray ; whereupon 
another teacher violently jerks him into place, 
and crossly says, ‘‘ Mind what you are about!” 
The incident may seem a trifling one, but it 
shows a vast difference in the spirit of the two 
teachers,—a difference quite broad enough to 
account for the fact that one teacher is loved 
while the other is not. 

We have seen a school pass successively un- 
der the control of two teachers. ‘There were 
the same children, having at all times the same 
natural capacities and susceptibilities. Under 
one, they were orderly, obedient, affectionate ; 
under the other, they seemed to be everything 
Who caused 
the change? Pupils or teacher? One teacher 
felt and manifested by kindly looks and acts a 
real regard for her pupils; she always greeted 
them cheerfully; showed an interest in their 
sports; sympathized with them in their little 
trials ; provided pleasant and useful employment 
for them when they were not occupied with 
recitation; devised numerous ways of making 
her instructions attractive as well as practical; 
labored for them with that enthusiasm which 
springs spontaneously trom an earnest and lov- 
ing heart; in fine, she seemed to live in her 
pupils, she made their joys and sorrows her 
own; taught them patiently and thoroughly ; 
governed them kindly yet firmly; and rejoiced 
in their success as in her own. 

The successor of this teacher was cheerless 
in her manners; not that she intended to be 
unkind to her puzils, but she seemed to them 


| unsympathizing, unamiable. She struggled hard 
P g gg 


to maintain order in the school-room, but she 
depended chiefly on force and fear. She failed 
to cultivate the better feelings of her pupils. 
Force and fear are good things under some cir- 
cumstances, yet, of themselves, they never in- 
cite to high motives or kindly emotions. 

It is not strange that this teacher found her 
pupils disagreeable and that they regarded her 
in a similar way. Pursuing a course so differ- 


|ent from her predecessor’s, she obtained a 


widely different result. The difference be- 
tween the two states of the school was just as 
great as the difference betweemthe two teach- 
ers, and the latter was the cause of the former. 

Granting all we have said to be true, some 
one may ask, ‘* How can a teacher who sees 
that her pupils do not love her obtain their 
love?” ‘To such a teacher we would say, 
strive to feel a tender regard of your pupils; 
seek out and patiently cultivate their good qual- 
ities; dwell not too much on their bad ones; 
show them by your constant bearing that you 
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are indeed their friend; preserve with a reso- 
lute determination a cheerful equanimity of 
temper; rule firmly, but pleasantly; as far as 


possible, dispel all clounds from the school- | 


room by the sunshine of your kindnesss. Re- 
solve, day by day, that you wi//establish and main- 
tain happy relations between yourself and your 
pupils, and in spite of many discouragements 
you will doubtless achieve success. 


> 


WHAT CAN A MAN AFFORD? 


Some time since we urged the duty of buy- | 


ing and reading good books. We said that 
whenever we should be elected Pope, we should 
require every married young man to set apart 
one-tenth of his income for the purchase of 
books, etc. 
was half jesting, but the substance good earn- 
est—has called forth several epistles. That is 
a good sign. When, as a boy, we went out a 
nutting, we always listened, after throwing a 
club, to hear if the chestnuts rattled. An ar- 
ticle on a practical subject is like a club thrown 
into a tree. 


We insert a part of a letter, premising that 


we do not judge the case presented therein. 
The man, for aught we know, may be pursuing 
the wisest course. But it may serve as a text 
for further remarks: 

“Tam myself in favor of all you say in that article, 
if a man can afford it; indeed, I have been after buying 
the new American Encyclopedia for at least three or four 


years, but have not bought it up to the present time; had | 
the money sevcral times, but always needed it for some- | pwd 
| for the sake of overfeeding one part. 


thing else. I have some books new, which I find great 
delight in reading, and should add if possible; but I al- 
ways needed the money for something else, having a 
family of four children. However, I do not want you to 
tell me to stay away from grog-shops and avoid tobacco, 
and invest such money in books. I have not spent a 
dollar in the bar-room this year.” 

In bringing up a family there are thousands 
of persons who are so poor, at least in the early 
part of their career, that with the utmost in- 
dustry and frugality, they can barely supply the 


material wants of the household. Clothes, food | 
and fuel,—without these a man dies. They are | 
Sometimes, from peculiar | 
and loca] reasons, men do not get beyond this | 
But, in America, | 


the primary wants. 


conflict for mere existence. 
at least, with ordinary industry and frugality, 
accompanied with the morals of temperance, | 
this fight for subsistence lasts but afew years, at 
most, and by perhaps the majority of men is | 
hardly entered upon. 

The moment a man earns more than enough | 
to secure physical existence, new questions | 
arise. How much of earnings shall be saved | 
for capital? Upon what principle shall that | 
which is expended upon the family be distri- | 


What Can a Man Afford? 


This remark—of which the form | 


| child. 


| each individual. 
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| buted to various wants? Shall clothes grow 
| finer, and shall there be more of them? Shall 
| our children be brought up to the average style 
of dress prevailing in the village? Shall our 
table be a little more generously supplied? 
Shall coarser food give way to more luxurious 
| diet? Shall the linen table-cloth become finer? 
| the cutlery and dishes more expensive? Shall 
| the beds, and chairs, curtains, and the whole 
| wardrobe? 

All these may be steps of real progress. But 
| whether they are or not, depends upon other 
considerations. All of this, so far, is only a 
larger provision for physical wants. If social 
intellectual, and moral needs have been provid- 
ed for with equal liberality, then the progress 
is real, salutary and sound, 

But what if a man cannot afford, in addition 
to these things, to take good newspapers— 
cannot afford to buy books—cannot afford to 
put his children to thoroughly good schools, 
because the charges are too high? Cannot 
afford to have a good seat in church—cannot 
afford to go to concerts, to lectures, and other 
means of improvement? 

All these interrogatories may be summed up 
in one question: Can a man afford to pamper 
his body and starve his mind? Every man has 
| four children in every child—a physical child, 
| a social child, an intellectual child, and a moral 
These four natures unite in forming 
The education of a child is to 
be carried up in these four lines. Now, no 
man can afford to starve three parts of his child, 
Here is 
the common mistake. Parents do well by their 
children’s bodies, but their intellectual, social 
and moral natures are subject to rigid economy. 
Is it not so? Let the facts be looked at. 

When men begin to prosper, do they spend 
in proportion half as much for the inward man- 
hood of their families as for the outward? Do 
they not often pay lavishly for a better house, 





better furnishings, better food and clothes, but 
stingily for books, schools, newspapers, church 
privileges, and for refining and humanizing 
amusements? ‘The other fact: When times 
are hard and men are embarrassed, and begin to 
curtail expenses, where does the knife fall first ? 
Children are withdrawn from school! The 
newspapers are given up! No new books this 
year! But appearances must be kept up, and 
so a new coat of paint on the house, new 


| clothes, hats, bonnets and boots, proclaim that 


the physical must be cared for, whatever be- 
comes of the moral and intellectual elements of 
manhood. 

Of course, every man must determine for 
himself the manner and relative distribution of 
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his income. 
to ponder. 

There are a great many things a young man 
cannot afford. 

He cannot afford to be a good animal and a 
poor man; to have strong bones and a weak 
conscience; to feed his children’s mouths and 
Starve their souls; to grumble at school bills 
while settling large grog bills; to chew tobacco, 
but refuse a good newspaper; to put a fine hat 
on a foolish head; to hoard money, but to lay 
up no idea; to own a horse that knows more 
than its rider. 

No man living can afford to be dissipated, or 
self-indulgent, or ignorant. Nobody can afford 
to be a fool. It will not pay.—H. W. Beecher. 


But a few things may be set down 


- 


THE SUN’S DISTANCE. 


A somewhat important error in our measure- 
ment of the distance of the sun from the earth 
has recently been discovered. 
that we have been accustomed to over-estimate 
the distance by four millions of miles, and that, 
instead of ninety-five millions, the real figure 
is ninety-one. How this came about, the fol- 
lowing observations are an attempt to explain: 

This time last century the celebrated Cap- 
tain Cook (then Lieutenant) was on his way in 
H. M.S. Endeavour to Otaheite, to observe 
the transit of Venus, which took place in 1769. 


only by Cook, but in Lapland, Hudson Bay, 
St. Joseph, and elsewhere ; and the result was 
a value of thesun’sdistance, which, after a cen- 
tury’s existence, has just given way to a new one. 
For some years this new value has been 
dawning upon us, for, with our modern me- 
thods and appliances, the problem is now no 
longer dependent upon transits of Venus for 
its solution. 
enabled us to measure the velocity of light by 
a chamber experiment, and, as we know how 
long light is in reaching us from the Sun, the 
Sun’s distance is, as we may say, found by the 
rule of three. It has been so found, and ap- 
pears to be less than was formerly thought. 
Again, elaborate investigations into the mo- 
tion of the Moon, and of Mars and Venus, 
have yielded evidence to Hansen and Le Ver- 
rier that the old distance was too great, and by 
assuming a smaller one they have brought the 
theoretical and observed motions into unison; 
finally, observations on Mars have all gone in 
the same direction. In fact, all the modern 
work shows that the Sun’s distance is about 
91,000,000 miles, whereas the value determin- 
ed in 1769 gave a distance of 95,000,000. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Pennsylvania School ‘fournal. 


It is now proved | - : 
|in the newspapers, from common-place adver- 


Wheatstone and Foucault have | 


| February, 


INFLUENCE OF PAPERS ON CHIL- 
DREN. 


A school teacher who had enjoyed the bene- 


fit of a long practice of his profession, and 


watched closely the influence of newspapers 
upon the minds of a family of children, states 
as the result of his observation that, without 
exception, those scholars of both sexes and all 
ages who have access to newspapers at home, 
when compared with those who have not, are: 

1. Better readers, excellent in pronunciation, 
and consequently read more understandingly. 

z. They are better spellers, and define words 
with ease and accuracy. 

3. They obtain a partial knowledge of geog- 
raphy in almost half the time it requires others, 
as the newspapers have made them familiar with 
the location of important places and nations, 
their governments and doings. 

4. They are better grammarians, for having 
become so familiar with every variety of style 


tisements to the finished and classical oration 


_of the statesman, they more readily compre- 
'hend the text, and conseqnently analyze its 


construction with alacrity. 

5. They write better compositions, using bet- 
ter language, containing more thoughts, still 
more clearly expressed. 

From these simple facts, three important 


The observations were made in due course, not | conclusions may be reached: 


1. The responsibility of the press in sup- 
plying literature which is both healthful in tone 
and likewise intelligently expressed. 

z. The absolute necessity of personal super- 
vision of a child’s reading by his parents. 

3. Having once got a good, able paper, no 
matter what the price, don’t begrudge it a 
healthy support. 


a -_ 


A Point ror Parents To Ponper.—** I 
would be glad to see more parents understand, 
that when they spend money judiciously to im- 
prove and adorn the house, and the ground 
around it, they are, in fact, paying their chil- 
dren a premium to stay at home as much as pos- 
sible to enjoy it; but, that when they spend 
money unnecessarily in fine clothing and jewelry 
for their children, they are paying them a pre- 
mium to spend their time away from home—that 
is, in those places where they can attract the 
most attention and make the most display.” 

Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Will the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Will be a fruitful seed ; 
Live truly, and thy life will be 
A great and noble creed. 








